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F all winter visitors to Pennsylvania, certainly none is more spectacular 

and majestic than the Snowy Owl. From their normal home far north 
on the Arctic tundra, these large and powerful birds soar south periodically, 
driven by hunger to explore new lands and warmer climates. 


Chese big, white owls are glaring examples of the fine relationship which 
exists between wildlife populations and food supplies. For it is only when 
the Snowy Owl’s principal food—a small rodent peculiar to Arctic regions— 
becomes scarce, that these birds appear in large numbers as far south as 
Pennsylvania. Their invasions of our Commonwealth normally occur at four 
year intervals in direct proportion to the years frcm low to high points in 
the lemming population cycle of the far North. Although they prey on a 
few other small rodents found on their home range, it is only when this 
normal food supply vanishes that they will regularly attack rabbits, snow- 
shoe hares, or other larger wildlife species. 


Chis is a bird accustomed to the broad expanse of the tundra where few 
trees grow. It is only natural that when it visits our state, it frequents open 
fields, swamps and farmland. Here the Snowy Owl is usually seen perched 
on a fencepost, roosting on a haystack, or often sitting on the ground. No 
other bird can be confused with this owl for, true to its name, it is pre- 
dominantly white although usually barred with dark grayish brown on the 
back, wings, and sides of the breast. Although it is not on the protected list 
in Pennsylvania, there are many who feel the rare winter visitor is much 
too interesting and beautiful to destroy. 


Except for man, the Snowy Owl has few enemies. On their southern so- 
journs the big, slow-flying birds have to face the red and gray foxes but 
as a rule, their only worry is another white one, the Arctic fox which steals 
young and eggs whenever it can. As with all other wild creatures, however, 
the Snowy Owl’s chief concern is food. And as Dr. Earle Poole has so faith- 
fully depicted it, when lemmings become scarce, the beautiful white owl, 
driven south from the land of almost perpetual ice and snow, turns to some 
Pennsylvania meadow in search of mice and rats. 
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. Se Y, ferest 


Those who sneer at outdoor enthusiasts as being “senti- 
“mentalists,” who scoff at conservationists as being “crack-pot 
“dreamers,” and who brand sportsmen as “menaces to modern 
“culture” are rapidly becoming “vanishing Americans.” Their 
‘complaints have increasingly become hollow echoes in the 
wilderness of confusion and misguided thinking. 

Climaxed within recent years by a tremendous growth of 
public awareness and economic appreciation, the era in which 
we live may well be regarded by future generations as the 
“conservation century.” And no finer tribute can be paid those 
few who pioneered this new way of life than the interest now 
being shown by commercial concerns. When businessmen and in- 
dustrialists pause in their pursuit for economic strength to 
honor conservationists, rightful recognition is being received. 
When both professional and amateur guardians of natural re- 
sources get full credit for making America a better place in 
which to work and play, public opinion is on the right course. 
And when the president of a large corporation making mechan- 
ical marvels grants this credit and molds this opinion by stat- 
ing, “My industry has a stake in conservation,” the world has 
finally begun to firmly note and long remember that conserva- 
tion can’t wait. 

While this commercial interest in the concepts so long held 
by sportsmen is not new, never before have so many companies 
and corporations demonstrated so fully that they realize their 
capital wealth is compounded on basic commodities like soil, 
water, forests and wildlife. And they are more and more aware 
that productive capacity of the human element in a machine 
age is somehow related to outdoor recreation. 

| Now, more than ever before, the economic planners and 
> financial experts take sports afield into consideration. They 
Tealize that the annual expenditures by sportsmen, totalling 

nearly four billion dollars—$4,000,000,000—have a direct bearing 
on our prosperity. No longer can natural resources be exploited 
for personal gain without violent opposition from an army of 

28 million American sportsmen, so far the best front-line con- 
servation has ever had. 

But it is also being realized that it is impossible to measure 
_ the value of outdoor sports in monetary terms alone. Rather, 
) the industrial giant that is America has discovered that, in the 
outdoors, national stamina, maximum productive capacity, 
and the spirit of free, individual enterprise are best maintained. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS HAVE JOINED THE FORCES 
FOR CONSERVATION! 
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| Grousing AMbaitt G : 


By Roger M. Latham 


HERE are some old_ grouse 

hunters in Pennsylvania (and 
some young ones, too) who occasion- 
ally get pretty badly worried about 
their favorite game bird. Anyone who 
has ever hunted old thunder wings 
is determined to guard this noble 
bird against every endangering in- 
fluence, and, during any “low” of the 
grouse cycle, these hunters insist 
upon curtailed seasons and bag limits. 
and even closed seasons, to safeguard 
their sport. No one can doubt the 
sincerity of these men, but at times 
they may become over-zealous and 
over-cautious in their concern and in- 
sist upon protective measures which 
do little real good in saving or re- 
storing this bird. For instance, there 
is good evidence that the closing or 
curtailing of seasons and the restric- 
tion of bag limits during the years of 
the cycle when grouse are scarcest 
have little apparent value in speed- 
ing recovery. Facts are going to be 
presented which indicate that we can 
continue to shoot’ grouse right 
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through the lean years and still have 
just as many birds at the “peak” of 
the cycle as there would have been if 
the season had been closed for several 
years. 

But first, just how much _ have 
things changed in the last forty to 
fifty years? Well, in Pennsylvania 
back in 1899, when the first season 
and bag-limit restrictions were placed 
upon the hunting of ruffed grouse, 
a hunter was permitted to kill ten 
grouse every day for two solid months 
(October 15 to December 15). In 
order to kill ten grouse today, the 
average hunter, even with modern 
guns and ammunition, would require 
about eight boxes of shells and a car 
load of alibis. In the “good old days” 
when a man had to run under the 
cloud of smoke from his first shot to 
get a second opportunity, some out 
standing wingshots developed. It was 
not unusual for a party of four or 
five men to return after a day’s hunt 
with fifteen or twenty-five or more 
birds. Even then, a majority of the 
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day's bag may have been killed by 
one or two “crack shots” in the group. 
That was the heyday of grouse hunt- 
ing, when men spoke of “six straight” 
or of successive doubles and could 
rove their shooting ability. But 
there is little use in dreaming about 
the grouse hunter’s paradise which 
existed at that time, for we must face 
present-day realities which are far less 
pleasant to contemplate in many 
states. 

In contrast, grouse shooting for 
1953 in Pennsylvania lasted one 
month, with a daily bag of two and 
a season limit of eight. As late as 
1951, Pennsylvania had only two 
weeks of shooting with a season limit 
of six. Of course this was not a nor- 
mal season, because the grouse had 
not yet fully recovered from the low 
of the cycle, and the restrictions were 
imposed as an aid to their recovery. 
But how effective are these protective 
measures in speeding up the cyclic 


increase? Do restricted seasons and 
bag limits accomplish the intended 
purpose, or are the grouse hunters of 
the state deprived of many hours of 
superb sport for nothing? 

Before discussing the questions just 
asked, let’s talk a little about these 
things called cycles. Many hunters 
refuse to believe that the grouse cycle 
exists, and the old-timers may back 
up their beliefs by saying that years 
ago there were lots of grouse year 
after year, and every year. But there 
may be a good explanation for their 
failure to observe marked differences 
in numbers in those days of great 
abundance, Let us suppose, just as a 
rough “guestimate,” that a number 
equivalent to about twenty-five per 
cent of the peak population survives 
through the low years of the cycle. 
That is, if we have one thousand 
grouse in a certain tract of forest 
when the cycle is at its peak, then 
there would be only two hundred 


Pennsylvania’s state bird gets its name from the large, dark colored ruff shown clearly 
in this striking portrait. Noblest game bird of them all, the ruffed grouse is a bird of 


mystery, cause for controversy because of its cyclic population behavior. 
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and fifty birds on the same area dur- 
ing the low of the cycle. Fifty years 
ago, there may have been as many as 
ten million or more grouse in Penn- 
sylvania. A seventy-five per cent re- 
duction of this number would still 
leave plenty of birds in the better 
coverts, and the difference might not 
be particularly noticeable to the 
casual observer. Only by careful and 
accurate census methods can_ losses 
of this kind be evaluated. 

Today, it is doubtful whether a 
peak population would exceed three 
million grouse in Pennsylvania. A 
seventy-five per cent reduction of this 
number would be quite readily no- 
ticeable to the hunter, particularly 
since it would be likely to limit 
sharply his hunting success. 

There appears to be no legitimate 
grounds for doubting the existence of 
periodic fluctuations in grouse num- 
bers, because cycles have been demon- 
strated repeatedly for this game bird 
and many other birds and mammals 
for the past two hundred years or 
more. 





THANK YOU! 


The writer wishes to thank all 
hunters and Game Protectors who 
sent wings and tail feathers of 
grouse to Harrisburg for examina- 
tion. This cooperation has enabled 
the Wildlife Research Division to 
corroborate the observations of re- 
search personnel and sportsmen in 
the field. Last year (1952 season) 
the ratio of young grouse of the 
year to old birds was 199:100. This 
year the ratio was only 117:100. 
This obvious decrease in young 
birds indicates that the anticipated 
downswing of the cycle has prob- 
ably arrived. 

Again thanks for your coopera- 
tion and your interest in the man- 
agement of this grand game bird. 


Roger M. Latham, Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
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The cause or causes of these cycles 
are not known. Certain influences, 
such as disease, weather, predation, 
malnutrition, and others, have been 
recognized as decimating or control- 
ling factors, but the underlying causes 
for periodicity remain obscure. Never- 
theless, cycles do exist and, until we 
learn why they exist, we will have to 
tolerate them. We have little choice 
but to make the best of an unpleasant 
situation. 


The fact that grouse populations 
have declined so markedly within the 
past forty years in Pennsylvania can- 
not be attributed to the bird’s cyclic 
nature. This decline in numbers ap- 
péars to have been caused by two 
major factors—natural forest succes- 
sion and an overabundant deer herd, 
both resulting in the disappearance 
cr reduction of understory growth so 
essential to the prosperity of the 
species. At the same time, hunting 
pressure appears to be only of minor 
importance as a cause of population 
decline. 


The ruffed grouse is fairly exacting 
in its habitat requirements. Nowhere 
does it reach a reasonable degree of 
abundance unless the forest is either 
in the youthful, brushy stage of 
development which normally follows 
fires or cuttings, or in a more mature 
stage but supplied with a good under- 
story growth of small trees, shrubs, 
and ground cover. A portion of this 
brush or understory growth must be 
composed of food-producing plants. 


By direct inference, a forest which 
has matured to the pole stage or be- 
yond, and from which the understory 
vegetation has been largely eliminated 
because of shading or lack of sail 
moisture, has little value as grouse 
habitat. The bare floor of the forest 
offers the grouse almost no protection 
from predators and does not furnish 
an adequate year-round supply of 
food. 

Unfortunately, in many states a 
large percentage of the forests now 
have matured to the stage where they 
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no longer constitute high-grade grouse 
range and many thousands of these 
acres carry only a trace population. 
Thus, forest succession has been a 
major factor causing the decline in 
ruffed grouse numbers during the 
past forty years or more. 

Many wildlife biologists in all 
parts of the country have noted that 
an overabundance of deer has a harm- 
ful effect upon forest-dwelling small 
ame. The ruffed grouse, the cotton- 
tail rabbit, and the snowshoe hare 
show marked reductions in regions 
heavily overbrowsed by deer. 

It is not intended to imply that the 
grouse decline has been entirely a 
consequence of deer increase, but 
that it has been hastened and mag- 
nified by the destructive effects of an 
overpopulation of deer upon forest 
growth. It was pointed out in the pre- 
ceding section that the presence of a 
medium-to-heavy understory and 
ground cover growth was necessary 
for the prosperity of this bird. This is 
the principal way in which deer in- 
fluence ruffed grouse populations—by 
destroying the small trees, shrubs, and 
ground plants many years before they 
would have disappeared as a result of 
shading and lack of moisture under 
maturing forest trees. 


Even worse, in certain regions in 
the northern forests, deer have over- 
browsed repeatedly burned areas 
until these are reverting to grass- 
lands nearly worthless as grouse 
habitat. These extensive park-like 
areas offer neither security nor food. 


In order to manage the ruffed 
grouse scientifically, it is necessary to 
know the importance of the annual 
hunting kill as a decimating factor. 
What percentage of the fall popula- 
tion is killed by hunters? Is this har- 
vest sufficiently high to warrant the 
curtailment or closing of the season 
during the low years of the cycle? 
Evidently not, because figures for 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and other states would indicate that 
hunting is seldom a vital factor in 




















































Maslowski & Goodpaster Photo 


Less than one percent of the grouse 
hatched each spring are bagged by hunters 
during the fall hunting seasons. 


limiting the numbers of ruffed grouse, 
and that a normal amount of hunt- 


ing during these low years has little 


effect upon the rate or degree of re- 
covery. Birds harvested when the 
population is at its lowest level ap- 
parently are replaced very rapidly 
once recovery has begun so that the 
maximum population is attained by 
the time the upward phase of the 
cycle reaches its peak. If this were not 
true, it is obvious that the periods of 
scarcity and abundance would not be 
so regular throughout the range of 
this bird. Of course, populations 
existing in isolated areas or on the 
fringes of the range might be ad- 
versely affected by severe reduction 
during any period of the cycle. 

In New York, only about four per 
cent of the total grouse mortality fol- 
lowing hatching appears to be at- 
tributable to hunting loss, and it is 
probable that the shorter season and 
smaller bag limit in Pennsylvania 
would lower even this small percent- 
age. Studies made in Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and New York indicate that 
the average kill of grouse on hunted 
areas is about seventeen per cent of 
the fall population. But these same 
studies show that a little more than 
half of this kill (an average of nine 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 


A prize any hunter can be proud to bag, the ruffed grouse is an elusive target. Most 
hunters just can’t shoot well enough to “over-shoot” the grouse population during the 


high years of the cycle. 


per cent of the fall count) appears to 
be deductible, because this amount 
of the hunting take would have been 
lost to predators or other causes dur- 
ing the winter anyway. This means 
that under ordinary circumstances a 
covert will winter just so many 
grouse. If the hunting kill does not 
reduce the fall population below this 
number, then a part of it, or some- 
times all of it, can be subtracted from 
this winter loss which appears to be 
inevitable. Actually then, of the total 
percentage lost from fall to spring, 
only about eight per cent can be 
ascribed to hunting. 


A clear-cut demonstration that 
shooting throughout the low of the 
cycle has little effect upon recovery 
is given by figures for ten years (1940- 
49) from the three states of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The 
table presented below indicates that 
Michigan, by permitting open seasons 
and liberal bag limits during the lean 
years, lost nothing and gained over a 
half million grouse taken by the 
hunters. At the same time, about two 
and one-half million additional hours 
of hunting were enjoyed by these 
sportsmen. 
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Comparative legal kills of ruffed 
use for Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan from 1940 to 1949 


Minnesota Wisconsin Michigan 
1940 218,000 256,804 289,961 
1941 $84,000 353,461 349,691 
1942 361,500 421,728 381,602 
1943 171,178 354,448 290,117 
1944 closed 115,389 260,475 
~ closed 165,475 
1945 
1946 r s 182,642 
1947 “y “3 228,858 
1948 $53,840 249,745 $54,250 
1949 28,750* 22,000* 27,500* 
* (per day) 


An examination of the table should 
be proof enough that grouse will re- 
bound just as rapidly without closed 
seasons as with them. Even though 
Michigan continued to shoot large 
numbers of these birds when they 
were scarcest, a practice which is con- 
sidered to be sure suicide for the 
species by many sportsmen, the grouse 
in that state recovered just as rapidly 
and just as satisfactorily as in the 
other two states. What better demon- 
stration do we need that we can have 
our cake and eat it, too! 


What percentage of the grouse are 


killed in Pennsylvania? The grouse 


study area located near the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and intensively 
studied by graduate students in wild- 
life management had a hunting sea- 
son mortality of only 4 per cent of 
the known population for the 1949 
season, 4 per cent for the 1950 season, 
10 per cent for 1951, and 18 per cent 
for 1952. This tract was hunted 
harder than the average for the entire 
Pennsylvania grouse range because 
its existence as a grouse area is well 
known. Wildlife technicians in New 
York estimated that grouse cover of 
medium quality, comparable to the 
Pennsylvania State College area, 
could withstand a thirty per cent 
harvest without danger to the remain- 
ing population. 

What about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of forested land which 
are less readily accessible and less 


pleasant to hunt than the terrain of 
the tracts studied? There can be no 
doubt that thousands of grouse in 
these vast regions die without ever 
having been shot at by a hunter. It is 
probable that no more than one to 
three per cent of the grouse existing 
prior to the hunting season are killed 
by hunters in the mountain counties 
of central and northern Pennsyl- 
vania, and the actual figure may be 
less than one per cent. If this is true, 
then a closed season during the low 
of the cycle could have little effect 
upon the numbers of grouse on this 
primary range, especially when it is 
considered that as they become pro- 
ressively scarcer hunting success will 
ecome proportionally poorer. Even 
with the most lenient seasons and 
bag limits, the comparatively small 
number of grouse hunters could never 
“over-shoot” the grouse population 
during the high years of the cycle. 
Most hunters just can’t shoot that 
well! 

Beside the fact that hunting does 
not appear to be harmful to grouse, 
there is much evidence that the an- 
nual reduction, although - slight, 
might have a beneficial effect upon 
the species. First of all, it is known 
that any animal responds to a reduc- 
tion by increasing reproduction. 
Grouse appear to exhibit a pro- 
nounced intolerance to overcrowd- 
ing, and a population of about one 
bird to four acres seems to be about 
the limit of tolerance. At this density, 
the rate of reproduction appears to 
be inhibited, and little or no increase 
is noted. However, a reduction of 
numbers to a point somewhat below 
this one-bird-to-four-acres level will 
usually initiate a strong reproductive 
response in an effort to regain full 
capacity. 

Secondly, there appears to be some 
correlation between abundance and 
the onset and severity of the “crash” 
phase of the cycle. This relationship 
is still obscure, but it is: based upon 
reasoning somewhat as follows. If the 
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immediate cause of the downswing of 
the cycle is a contagious disease, and 
it appears that this is likely, then the 
more abundant the grouse become 
the greater likelihood there is for 
spread of the disease from one in- 
dividual to another. Also, when 
grouse are very abundant, the amount 
of food available to each individual 
may be restricted and, if nutrition 
is not adequate, the birds are likely 
to be less resistant to infection. 


In Great Britain where predators 
are scarce, gamekeepers spend con- 
siderable time each year in “shooting 
down” the numbers of Scotch grouse 
left at the end of the hunting season 
so that outbreaks of disease are less 
likely and so that the carrying capa- 
city of the moors will not be ex- 
ceeded. 


In Norway, the willow grouse fluc- 
tuates periodically as ruffed grouse 
do in America. Some years ago, the 
Norwegians, hoping to increase the 
numbers of these grouse, put on ex- 
tensive predator control campaigns. 
After the predators had been greatly 
reduced, it was noticed that epidemics 
among the grouse became increas- 
ingly worse and hunting success was 
poorer than ever. It was believed that 
the predators caught and killed many, 
if not most, of the diseased birds as 
they became weakened and flew less 
readily. Thus, the severity of the 
epidemic was lessened by the con- 
stant removal of diseased birds. Is it 
not possible that man as a potent 
predator would also be able to kill 
the slower-flying and less-alert birds 
which may have contracted whatever 
disease causes the decimation among 
our grouse? Might not this recrea- 
tional harvest reduce the severity of 
the cycle to a noticeable degree? 
Some do not agree, but others believe 
that increased hunting might be bene- 
ficial to the species. 


Based upon available information, 
the following recommendations are 
made for the ruffed grouse harvest. 
First, during the four or five “high” 





years of the cycle, both seasons 


Second, during the “low” years, cay. 
tion could be exercised by curtailing 
the season and bag limits in regions 
which are primarily agricultural, 
Where the grouse live in woodlots 
and larger tracts of woodland more 
or less isolated from the large forests, 
they might be harmed by a too-severe 
reduction of breeding stock duri 
the low of the cycle. No special te. 
strictions are believed necessary for 
mountainous counties in the primary 
range. 

And finally, the ebb and flow of 
the grouse cycle should be followed 
carefully so that a maximum recrea- 
tional benefit can be enjoyed by the 
grouse hunters. Once the cycle has 
begun its upswing, the harvest can be 
liberalized in relation to the expand. 
ing numbers of birds. This year-to- 
year count can be accomplished by 
careful censuses of small sample areas 
scattered throughout the range, by 
a composite of game protector esti- 
mates for each district, and by a con- 
stant analysis of age ratios as deter- 
mined by the examination of wings 
submitted by hunters. This relation- 
ship between the number of old birds 
and young birds of the year is a con- 
venient yardstick for predicting the 
stage of the cycle. 


All game populations are expend- 
able. When the numbers of a game 
species remain fairly constant from 
one year to the next, it means that 
for every individual born another 
must die before the next breeding 
season. Since this mortality must oc 
cur anyway, is it not sensible to per- 
mit the hunters to harvest a portion 
of this expendable surplus? Intelli- 
gent reasoning dictates that manage- 
ment of the ruffed grouse be planned 
in reference to its cyclic nature, 80 
that the greatest possible number can 
be harvested for recreation without 
endangering the future of the species. 


When it is positively known that a 
“crash” inevitably follows every peak 





bag limits should be very liberal, 
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PGC Photo by Cady 
An exceptional photo of a sight rarely seen—a ruffed grouse caught in the act of drum- 


ming. The sound, so common when grouse are plentiful in the spring, is made by beating 
the wings so fast that the air “thunders” beneath them. 


population, during which seventy-five 
per cent or more of the total num- 
ber will be lost, why not take advant- 
age of this natural phenomenon and 
utilize a portion of these “doomed” 
birds? A beautiful fall day and a 
smiling hunter holding a brace of 
plump grouse presents a picture far 


more pleasant to contemplate than a 
forest dotted with the bones of grouse 
which died without benefit to any- 
one. These bones represent hours of 
keenest enjoyment lost to those who 
delight in the thunder of a rising 
grouse. 
. The End 


Hunters Report Seeing Sharptail Grouse 


Pennsylvania game authorities and outdoorsmen are watching with interest 
results from the 49 Canadian sharptail grouse liberated in March of 1953 
in Elk and McKean Counties. 

Cooperating with the Game Commission, a Smethport bird dog owner 
reported flushing four of these imported birds while hunting ruffed grouse 
last November in the McKean County release area. Two December deer 
hunters reported seeing one sharptail in the same area. 

The most encouraging news came from a Ridgway resident who is a 
neighbor of Stanley E. Forbes, wildlife biologist in charge of the sharptail 
grouse project. The man reported seeing a flock of 20 to 25 sharptails within 
one-half mile of the Elk County release site while hunting deer last December 
l. This large number would indicate that some young birds were produced 
in the hatching season of 1953. 
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PART I 


HIS is in no way intended to be 
a vindication of old Rex, the 
“double-dog.” But in the event that 
you may have heard some of the wild 
tales surrounding this famous hound, 
we want to give you the true story. 
Then, judge for yourself whether 
he was a cruel killer, a sneak and 
traitor to the society into which he 
was born, or whether he was just a 
big, overgrown, canine ruffan that 
wanted the blessings of domesticity 


| as well as the savage freedom of the 


hills to which he seemed best suited. 


Ez Killery named him Rex. Ez was 
too illiterate, too stupid, to know or 


| are what the name meant. He had 


just heard it somewhere. But you 
_ know it comes from the Latin. . . 
meaning “king.” 

Kings have been known to be 
gentle, kind and gracious; they have 
| also been known to be treacherous, 
hateful and sadistic. Rex, to those 
who knew him in his time, appeared 
to be all of these. It gained him a 
reputation that spread beyond the 
borders of the state and for years 
established a criterion of extremes in 


) dog behavior. A dog became “as 


Nasty,’ ‘“‘as smart,” “as gentle,” “as 


| savage” as the “double-dog of Devil’s 


| Ridge.” 


He was saint and sinner; and a 


" perfectionist as each. 


Wizened old Ez Killery taught Rex 
to hate. He had no emotion toward 


> any of his many dogs until Rex came 


along. They were just his servants: 
' to be commanded, to be kicked and 
» beaten and trained for those who 


/= were willing to pay the sums that 
) «kept Ez, his crummy wife and the 
© flock of kids who somehow managed 
© to live in his hill shanty. 


| The stock Ez produced was not of 
| kennel caliber. His dogs were bred 
| for toughness, strength and their 
ability to run foxes, mix it with the 
big cats or to hold a bear at bay. 
Their only pedigree was the fact 


that they came from Killery’s place, 
and his reputation had spread for 
thousands of miles among men who 
had need of rugged dogs. Most went 
to happy lives with new masters, but 
others died or became champions in 
the pits. 

Over the years he had developed a 
strain much sought after, and Ez 
had reached the point where he 
would soon be able to leave his 
shanty for something better. His dogs 
were bringing high prices and his 
breed had become practically a new 
line. He was emerging from a tough 
winter that had isolated Devil’s Ridge 
from the rest of the world for months 
. . . when it happened. Distemper 
struck! 

Ez had been warned, time and 
again. But, in his isolated spot among 
the hills, he had never been bothered 
with diseases that normally keep dog 
owners on the alert. He had scoffed at 
those who advised him to engage a 
veterinarian. When the distemper 
struck; it hit hard. 

Two dozen animals were reduced 
to six in a few weeks. Ez, who knew 
only how to train dogs, not to care 
for them, failed to take proper pre- 
cautions, and by the time he did get a 
vet in to treat those what were left, it 
was too late. Two more died, and 
Doc Fillmore said those that lived 
probably would have recovered with- 
out his ministrations. 

Out of the four, there was only one 
pregnant bitch. When she whelped, 
there was only one puppy—Rex. 

Ez had somehow managed to take 
the loss of the other dogs standing 
up, but when old Btindle dropped 
the single puppy, he sort of went 
off the deep end. All the normal nasti- 
ness and hate in the wicked old devil 
became directed at the defenseless 
little, wobbly-legged and clumsy dog. 
Even old Brindle couldn’t stand the 
treatment Ez gave her solitary off- 
spring, and one day she overcame her 
normal fear of Ez to make the mis- 
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take of growling back at him when 
he was in one of his worst moods. 

The club Ez used on her had a 
projecting knot that caused a de- 
pressed fracture of her skull, and 
Brindle went blind. From then on, 
he didn’t abuse either Rex or his 
mother when they were together, but 
during the training season, he made 
up for it on the young dog. 

Ez never could break the dog’s 
spirit. As single puppies do, Rex grew 
fast on Brindle’s full milk supply. He 
was black as the ace of spades, deep- 
chested, heavy-jawed and fast. He 
loved the long runs after foxes, and 
twice he caught one of the clever fel- 
lows. When eight months old, he 
managed to keep a bobcat busy un- 
til Ez could dispatch it with a club. 

He was never weighed, but those 
who got to know him said that Rex 
would go at least one hundred 
pounds. For even one of Ez’s dogs, 
that was heavy; the way he fed them. 

When Ez was away with one of the 
other hounds, his skinny kids would 
flock around the big dog. It was the 
only affection he ever knew, and he 
would wait until Ez was well away 
from the shanty to whine for the 
attention of the children. Somewhere 
in Rex’s scrambled lineage was a 
Chesapeake retriever that endowed 
him with short, black curls that the 
children loved to run their grubby 
little hands through. 

Although hating Rex with all the 
ardor at his command, for the 
strength and cunning that should 
have been divided among a valuable 
litter of five or six dogs, Ez soon 
began to realize that the object of his 
hate was the best dog he had ever 
developed. 

Twice Rex ran away only to come 
back to terrible beatings. Both times 
he turned upon his master and was 
knocked senseless for this show of 
spirit. Ez became just a little afraid 
of him and began to beat the dog 
more frequently; hammering at him 
with a club just out of the range af- 





forded the black dog’s teeth by the 
heavy chain that held him. Old 
Brindle, again heavy with a new 
litter, had lost interest in her grown 
son. 

Ez had let word out about his new 
dog, and several buyers had made in- 
quiries. However, Ez was determined 
that he would make up on this one 
dog most of what he had lost when 
Brindle failed to produce a normal 
litter. By the time Rex was a year old, 
the price was a thousand dollars. It 
narrowed the list of prospective 
buyers, but interest in the wonder 
dog became intense. For, the big, 
black hound was truly a wonder. 

Then Ez had one of the few clever 
ideas of his sordid career. He let it 
be known that he was going auction 
Rex to the highest bidder. Already 


‘he had offers approaching the figure 


he was demanding, and he was sure 
that if he could get a gang of pros- 
pective buyers together, he could get 
his price and maybe a lot more. He 
promised a demonstration of the 
dog’s ability before the sale. 

The word was out and the date set 
when Rex ran his first deer. 

It was a wet morning in late Sep- 
tember. Ordinarily Ez would not have — 
been out with any of the dogs, be- 
cause he knew the foxes and cats 
would lie in until the rain was over. 
But, he wanted to keep Rex in top 
form for the auction date two weeks 
hence. 

Even so Rex might not have 
bothered the deer if he hadn’t come 
barging right into a herd of six does 
and a big buck. 

So many times he had trembled 
under Ez’s curses when he _ had 
thrown his head up curiously as a 
deer crashed through the brush on 
previous trips, and he had remem- 
bered the tongue lashing each time 
his sensitive nostrils caught the spoor 
of a whitetail while seeking other 
game. 

This time was different. He was 
out of his master’s sight, and the buck 
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foolishly decided to make a stand for 
a moment. He changed his mind 
quickly when he saw the size of the 
animal that had invaded his privacy, 
and he wheeled wildly after the does. 
But, he was not quick enough. 

True, Rex’s leap for the deer’s 
throat fell short, but it was enough to 
get the taste of blood in his teeth. 
Had the deer chosen to run by Ez, 
even then he might have saved him- 
self a lot of trouble, but he went the 
other direction with a ball of black 
muscle behind him. 

The buck was at the end of his first 
circle, a harrowing half-hour chase 
that ended when Rex saw his quarry 
cross the creek below the spot at 
which Ez waited curiously for his 
dog. Rex anticipated the buck’s next 
turn and met him in a small clearing. 

Ez heard the deer bawl as he was 
dragged to the ground, and he came 
running in to yank Rex away from 
the struggling animal before it was 
too late. 


Rex attempted a great show of 
pride in his achievement as Ez 
snapped on his leash, but his heart 
was not in it. He sensed the rage that 
had turned his master’s face a dirty 
white. When they arrived hime, Rex 
was even more uneasy as Ez chained 
him to his pen without a word. He 
didn’t like the way Ez walked toward 
the shed where he kept his club. 

When Ez returned, he wasn’t carry- 
ing the club. Instead, he held a long, 
leather lash wired securely to the end 
of a buggy-wheel spoke. Rex had 
never been whipped before, but he 
cringed from the thing as Ez shook .it 
out behind him on the path. 

Ez wasn’t taking any more chances 
of killing his most valuable asset. But 
he was determined in his sadistic way 
to “learn you not to chase deer.” In 
his left hand he carried an old deer 
tail, and he threw it to the nervous 
hound. 

Rex automatically extended his 
nose to the strange object. Fire laced 
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across his side and he bounced away 
with a surprised yelp. Ez moved in, 
picked up the deer tail, and again he 
tossed it toward the dog. Again Rex 
sniffed cautiously in the direction of 
the hairy object, and again the 
leather cut across his ribs. 


The third time the act was re- 
peated, Rex merely rolled his eyes 
toward the tail and then alternated 
his gaze between Ez and the source 
of trouble while straining away 
against his chain. He saw the next 
lash coming but was powerless to 
evade it. 

For the next ten minutes Ez worked 
the dog over unmercifully. The 
children heard Rex whimper and 
came running through the rain to 
his aid, but then Ez turned the whip 
on them. 


Fortunately for him, Ez was just 
out of the dog’s reach, for at the 
first scream from a child, Rex flew 
against his chain at his master. His 
interference only succeeded in bring- 
ing attention back to himself, until 
once more he could only whimper. 


Ez took him out again the next day 
so that his wounds wouldn’t stiffen 
him, and Rex ran a red fox right past 
the stump on which he stood. 

Three days later, he ran another 
deer. The following Tuesday he 
killed a small doe and came back 
with tell-tale blood on his muzzle. 

Ordinarily mean and moody, Ez 
was now a raging maniac when he 
whipped the leather scarred dog. Sun- 
day was the auction, and if Rex even 
so much as looked at a deer, none of 
the buyers would give him a second 
glance. 

Then suddenly Ez changed his 
manner completely. He fed Rex well 
on Wednesday and applied lard to 
his open lash cuts. The next day he 
groomed him and fed him well again. 
Rex didn’t know that Ez was worried 
about the way he would cower at his 
approach. A good dog man might 
sense that there was a reason for this 
fear and be extremely wary when it 








came to buying. 

By Saturday, Rex was taking the 
treatment almost as a matter of 
course, and he even licked Ez’s dirty 
hand as his master scratched about 
his ears. Life had never been better, 


There were eleven cars parked 
around the old shanty at seven o'clock 
on Sunday morning. Several big d 
men had made the trip to the hills 
themselves, others had sent their 
handlers, and a few were just dog 
merchants who hoped to buy the dog 
and sell at a profit. 


It was a crisp, frosty morning, and 
Ez approached the pens as the sun 
was reaching long arms to pull itself 
over Devil’s Ridge. Rex was all eager- 
ness as Ez hooked him to the leash, 
and he submitted gleefully to the 
hands that tested his muscles and 
drifted tenatively over his black curls 
and along his ribs, withholding a 
whimper when fingers touched a sore 
spot. 

“He’s a beautiful looking animal,” 
one fat man said admiringly. 


“Almost too beautiful,” muttered 
another. ‘He looks like an overgrown 
retriever with a great Dane’s mouth 
and a Walker’s tail.” 

“What you buyin’?” Ez, who over- 
heard, put in. “The looks, or the dog! 
Ain’t anyone ever complained about 
a dog I sold him yet. Is there?” he 
asked one of the men to whom he 
had sold before. 

“No, Killery. I’ve never heard any 
complaints. This fellow doesn’t look 
much like the others, though. Yet I 
hear he has it all over anything you 
have ever raised before.” 

“Same stock,” Ez grunted. “That's 
the trouble with you fellows. You 
breed you’rn all to one pattern, and 
they all come out about the same. 
This’n here’s got the best of every- 
thing that ever went into my breed.” 


“We'll see,” said another, poking - 


at his teeth with his finger nail. 
“Which way do you want to go?” 

Ez had planned long hours which 
way he would go. The deer were 
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more apt to be working the cut-over 
timber down the flats and up the 
south side of Devil’s Ridge. Mostly 
gray foxes down there anyway. Rex 
would look better on a redfox, or 
maybe a cat, if they headed straight 
north and along the low hill that 
met the Ridge farther up the valley. 
Much less chance of seeing deer, too. 

Well, those of the men who are 
still living, won’t forget that morning 
until their name is called. They 
struck the fresh trail of a gray fox 
near an old abandoned farm, cut out 
of the timber, before they came to 
the hill, and Rex put the fox up a 
broken-down apple tree in just twenty 
minutes. 

The hoar frost on the hill was still 
heavy enough to leave a track, but 
Rex “am up a trail where none 
was showing. He put a red fox up a 
half hour later, and within the hour 
he had brought it to hole and barked 
in until Ez called him off. 


The dog’s voice was a rich bellow 
that broadcast every action of his 
quarry. Even those who had never 
before seen the hound could inter- 
pret his talk. They wagged their 
heads and grinned appreciatively. 

One of the men bounced another 
red from his nest at the base of a big 
hemlock, and Rex brought it around 
twice in the next two hours. Several 


of the party had a chance to see the 
fox. 

Since Ez didn’t want any foxes 
killed, as he needed them to train his 
dogs, a .410 pistol was fired several 
times by one of the men to test the 
dog’s reaction. Rex just looked at 
him curiously and didn’t flinch. 


It was nearly noon when they came 
upon one solitary wildcat’s track in 
a little patch of shaded frost. No one 
wanted to spend the remainder of the 
day on the ridge chasing cats, but 
Ez said he would show them some- 
thing. He had called Rex in to leash, 
and now he released him on the cat 
tracks. The dog was in a frenzy even 
before the leash was unsnapped, and 
he was away at full tongue the second 
he was free. 

Ez let him get off about seventy 
yards, then he yelled. “Whoa!” 


Rex slid to a stop and looked in- 
quiringly back over his shoulder. 
“Come in, boy,” Ez called. Rex 
looked once, longingly, straight ahead, 
then he turned and came trotting 
sadly back to his master. 

“He'll fight ‘em, too,” Ez said 
proudly. “Look here.” He showed 
them some of the scabbed-over lash 
marks that had brought questioning 
looks from the men earlier in the 
morning. 

. . . To Be Continued 
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Foxes Have Returned To Rabies Areas 


During the Pennsylvania campaign against rabid foxes, in the late winter 
and spring of 1952, fears were expressed in some quarters lest foxes and other 
wildlife be eradicated completely in the areas treated. 


In the fall and winter of 1953, bounty claims and reports from trappers 


show that foxes have returned in considerable numbers to areas where poison 
bait was used in the rabies program of the Game Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Health. This bears out what wildlifers have learned, that following 
any such effort the vacuum created is quickly filled from surrounding un- 
treated areas. 


Reports on 1953 small game hunting and trapping success indicate that 
game and fur species were at least as abundant in rabies areas as previous 
to the control campaign. In some of these localities small wildlife appeared 
even more numerous. 














F you want to enjoy Pennsylvania waterfowl in season and out, flip open 

the blade of your favorite jacknife, fetch a wood block, and whittle your- 
self a duck. It’s easier than you think, according to Henry Lentfer, nationally- 
known taxidermist of Livingston, Montana, who mounts game for a living, 
but carves and paints his miniature models only as a hobby. 

The pastime is not only inexpensive but requires few tools. It takes but 
a few hours of practice to produce striking results. As you become adept 
at whittling ducks, you can branch out and carve quail, pheasants, even 
Canada honkers. Before long, the walls of your den will seem to come 
alive with colorful silhouettes of Pennsylvania wildfowl. 

The first step is looking through the pages of magazines for photographs 
or paintings of birds in flight. The outdoor magazines and sportsmen’s 
calendars are ideal for providing suitable patterns for cutouts. Such illustra- 
tions should not exceed six inches from tail tip to bill. 

Next, trace the outline of the bird with pencil and carbon paper on a 
block of 1 1/8-inch soft, knot-free pine. The grain in the wood must run 








the full length of the bird silhouette. Using a coping saw or jigsaw, cut out 
the blank carefully. 

Actual carving is done with a sharp, 3-inch jackknife blade, and this 
will require a little practice in planning proportions and shaping contours. 
Don’t become discouraged with your first attempt, if it does not turn out 
quite like you had expected. Further practice will make perfect. 

Lentfer prefers to begin his whittling with the wings, working back to 
the body and tail, finally carving out the head and neck. Rough out the 
entire bird, then gradually work down to finer detail by repeatedly round- 
ing off the various sections of the body. 


Since whittling is a pleasant, unhurried pastime, don’t rush. Take your 
time, proceeding slowly so that too much wood is not removed accidentally 





























from any one part. The neck and head require most care, but feather detail 
is not essential once proper shape is attained. 

Coarse oe is employed at first, then finer grades for the smooth- 
ing-out touches. Next, insert a small screweye in the body behind the upper 
ae - suspending the bird while paint is drying, and later to hang it on 
the wall. 

Your art supply store will have oil colors in small tubes, and you will 
want a chart as an aid in mixing colors to create the right blends. Lids 
from old jars provide ideal small paint containers for mixing, although an 
artist’s palette or clean glass pane are also useful. 

Before painting your whittled subject, study the natural color of the 
feathers on a mounted bird or Kodachrome photograph or oil painting. 
Then lay out lightly with pencil those areas on the wooden silhouette which 
show color changes as a guide before painting. Start with the head, then 
work backwards to paint the neck, body, tail and wings. Use a small brush 
for applying the — which must be thick enough so that it will not run. 
Do not paint in feather detail, although fine gray lines may be applied over 
the dried, white-painted areas to suggest outlines of feathers, if desired. 
The eyes are painted last, and for a truly realistic effect, tiny glass eyes may 
be obtained from any taxidermy supply house. 

Study the step-by-step process of duck whittling, as shown in the accom- 
panying photos, then cut out a few blanks and have them handy for whittling 
in spare moments at home or afield. 

On his fishing or hunting trips, Lentfer always carries a few blanks in 
his car, and often a partly whittled bird in his pocket. He has quite a col- 
lection now of his own, and once started you, too, will find the whittling 
hobby difficult to set aside. Lentfer has not only bestowed many of his finest 
whittled birds upon sportsmen friends as gifts, but he has used his hobby 
as a Cub Scout project to teach whittling to youngsters. 

. The End 
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Month of the Mad Moon 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY— 
On November 23, 1953 in Union 
Township, Huntingdon County, a 
hunter named William Shaver of 
Mapleton Depot had an unusual ex- 

rience. Mr. Shaver was hunting 
rabbits not far from Mapleton when 
his dog began to work excitedly in 
some thick brush and green briers. 
Wanting to get a better look into 
what caused the dog’s excitement, 
Mr. Shaver entered into the thicket 
and suddenly a spike buck deer 
jumped up and charged directly to- 
wards him, pinning him up against 
the brush and green briers. The 
deer’s horn made a rip in Shaver’s 
hunting coat about seven inches long. 
When the deer backed up and as 
soon as Shaver was able to, he put a 
load of bird shot between the deer’s 
eyes.and settled the question as to 
who was going to win the fight. 
Deputy “Abe” Costlow from Mt. 
Union was called to the scene im- 
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mediately and he verified that: there 
were plenty of signs to back up Mr. 
Shaver’s story of the manner in which 
he was forced to kill the spike buck 
in self defense. Later at the County 
Home we examined the deer’s car- 
cass and found that the deer had 
been bruised in some kind of a for- 
mer accident.—District Game Protec- 
tor Dean M. Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


All It Takes 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y—- 
During the first week of the recent 
small game season a car drove into 
the Hank Ellsworth farm near Spring- 
ville and a man and his sons in- 
quired if it would be all right to go 
hunting. Assured that it would be, 
they hunted several hours and shot 
a few rabbits. Upon returning to 
their car they thanked Hank and 
gave him a beautiful stainless steel 
dipper. Hank was so pleased that he 
gave the hunter the only ringneck 
that he had shot. The hunter then 
got another dipper and gave it to 
Hank.—District Game _ Protector 
James W. Clouser, Montrose. 


Danger—Tamed Deer 


MONROE COUNTY-—The reason 
for the Commission’s ruling that pro- 
hibits people from raising deer found 
in the wild was brought home in my 
district this month. One of my deer 
propagating permittees was feeding 
his deer about 6:00 a. m., when his 
five-year-old buck attacked him and 
put him in the hospital in a very 
serious condition. The buck then es- 
caped and will probably be killed in 
the deer season.—District Game Pro- 
tector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 
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No Holds Barred 


SULLIVAN COUNTY-—W hile 
talking to a group of hunters on the 
first day of deer season I was told by 
one of the fellows of a little incident 
that he saw happen. One old fellow 
who had been standing on watch 
heard a thump on the ground be- 
hind him. When he turned, he saw a 
bobcat and. two coons fighting. He 
thought there was only one coon but 
when he shot at the animals and went 
over he found that he had killed the 
two coons and wounded the cat. The 
young coons were in an old hole in 
this tree and the cat evidently tossed 
them out and came along down with 
them to settle his dispute.—District 
Game Protector Patrick W. Craven, 
Benton. 


Curiosity Does Kill Cats 


CLINTON COUNTY—On No- 
vember 12, of this past hunting sea- 
son, Mr. Paul Combs of York shot a 
bobcat in the Coudersport Pike area 
that proved the old adage that curios- 
ity killed the cat. It evidently was a 
sick cat before being shot by Mr. 
Combs. After the cat was killed, its 
face was found to be full of porcu- 
pine quills, even on the inside of its 








mouth. The cat was unusually skinny 
and in poor condition. Mr. Cat, in 
his predations, evidently tackled the 
wrong meal, and would have died of 
starvation if he hadn’t been shot, 
Maybe the porcupine is of more value 
than we have given him credit for 
being, especially in the control of 
predators.—District Game Protector 
Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


Line of Duty 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—On No- 
vember 17, 1953, I received a call that 
two deer were in a pit at the Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Company Stock 
Yards in Carbon County, just over 
the Schuylkill County Line. Because 
the Carbon County Game Protector 
could not be reached at the time, I 
answered the call. Upon arriving at 
the scene I found that there was one 
dead buck in a chute where the rail- 
road cars pulled over a cone in which 
it dumped its coal which in turn 
was taken from a pit beneath the 
railroad up on to the stock pile. 
The other small buck had gone 
through the trap into the pit beneath 
and was very much alive and in good 
shape. 


Upon entering the pit, where the 
light was very dim, I was met by the 
young buck who had other ideas as 
to how near he would allow me to 
come to him. I found myself tossed 
on my backside and the deer in the 
other end of the pit. After much rope 
tossing I finally got a noose around 
his neck and the men pulled him to 
the surface. By this time, he was 
nearly choked and we took him down 
the track away and waited for him 
to come to life. He did, and promptly 
charged into the group and back 
down into the cone where it was 
again necessary to rope him and re- 
lease him further down the track. 
Score—one deer rescued, one deer 
dead, one Game Protector badly 
bruised.—District Game Protector 
Billy Drasher, Tamaqua. 
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Fox Hound Hunts From Home 


DAUPHIN COUNT Y—Deputy 
Turns reported the following inci- 
dent to me during the month of 
November. One of his neighbors in 
Fishing Creek Valley was disturbed 
throughout the night by the bark- 
ing of his dog. He could not figure 
out the reason for the dog creating 
such a disturbance on the back porch 
all night long. Upon rising in the 
morning, the neighbor called a 
brouther of Deputy Turns and on 
investigation Mr. Turns found that 
the dog had cornered a large grey 
fox behind a refrigerator on the 
porch. Mr. Turns dispatched the fox, 
and will be four dollars richer for his 
neighbor’s sleepless night.—District 
Game Protector Paul H. Glenny, 
Harrisburg. 


Night and Day 


ELK COUNTY—While on patrol 
in the vicinity of Hallton, I checked 
a hunter who had killed a very un- 
usual black squirrel. The tail of the 
squirrel was black half the length, 
and snow white the rest of the length. 
—District Game Protector Gerald D. 
Kirkpatrick, Portland Mills. 
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Trained Hunters Disrupt Time Schedule 


LEHIGH COUNTY-I have had 
violations on shooting from an auto- 
mobile and from a tractor, but this 
month I had something new—shoot- 
ing from a train. Of course, this takes 
a little cooperation: the engineer 
stopped the train, the fireman fired 
at and killed a rabbit; then picked 
up the rabbit, and the train pro- 
ceeded on its way.—District Game 
Protector William A. Moyer, Allen- 
town. 


Too Big and Too Little 


CHESTER COUNTY — Deputy 
John Lucas of Spring City, told me 
that on November 7, 1953 at 2:30 
p. m. while on patrol near Ellis 
Woods, South Coventry Township, 
he saw one of our beneficial hawks 
make a dive at a medium sized rab- 
bit, kill it and pick it up in its 
talons. Flapping his wings furiously 
to gain altitude, he could only gain 
a height of three feet. He flew for 
a distance of about 75 yards and then, 
apparently getting tired dropped the 
rabbit and flew away. The little 
killer happened to be, of all hawks, 
none other than our sparrow hawk, 
and one of our most beneficial.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Edward J. 
Fasching, Downingtown. 
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Gun Bearer 


DELAWARE COUNTY-—On the 
first day of the regular small game 
season, Deputy Robert Yake stopped 
four young hunters for a routine in- 
spection. One of them did not possess 
a hunting license although he was 
carrying a shotgun. When asked by 
Deputy Yake where his hunting li- 
cense was, he replied: “Oh, I’m not 
hunting, I’m just carrying a spare 
gun for my buddy.”—District Game 
Protector Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., 
Glen Mills. 


Whistling Swans Worth Whistling About 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Last 
November for the first time in over 
ten years, I had a wonderful ex- 
perience of watching a flock of eight 
whistling swans here in my district. 
Here in Montgomery County, we 
have a nice park maintained by the 
county with a small lake in the cen- 
ter of it. I often drive around the 
lake to see what waterfowl landed 
on it since my last trip. Ducks are 
very common on it, sometimes there 
are rafts of up to 200. Geese very 
seldom land on it, but I have had 
the pleasure of seeing them on it a 
few times when they were forced 
down by bad weather. But on No- 
vember 25, 1953, I was patrolling 
the district when I noticed a raft of 








large white birds. I stopped and 


walked down to the shore and 
watched these birds which were 
whistling swans, feed and swim 


around. They were very wild though 
and soon took off. The birds weighed 
around 14 to 16 pounds apiece and 
each had a wing spread of close to 
six feet. The birds circled the lake 
a few times, I though that they prob- 
ably would not land while I was 
there so I left the lake to give them 
a chance to land and rest.—District 
Game Protector William E. Shaver, 
Mainland. 


No Bull—No Hunting 


LEBANON COUNTY-A bull 
weighing approximately 600 pounds 
died on the farm of Paul Weiler, 
Myerstown, as the result of a charge 
of No. 6 shot from the gun of some 
stupid character. The Lebanon 
County Federation of Sportsmens 
Clubs as well as other clubs have 
offered $100.00 reward for the ar- 
rest and conviction of the party who 
committed this depredation. Also, I 
have had reports of electric fences 
and insulators being torn down evi- 
dently by persons calling themselves 
hunters.—District Game Protector 


Elmer J. Turner, Mt. Gretna. 
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Black Targets, 


By Robert 


T a motion from my hunting 

companion, Andy Hufnagle, I 
crouched down under a small pine 
tree, my heavy varmint rifle across 
my knees, and tried to keep warm 
while he slowly raised his head above 
the top of the ridge and steadied his 
binoculars, trying to locate the crow 
we heard calling somewhere ahead of 
us. 

From my position I couldn’t see in 
that direction so I let my eyes wander 
over the surrounding terrain. A fresh 
blanket of snow had drifted down 
during the night and now, in the 
middle of the morning, everything 
seemed either black or white in the 
harshness of the winter day. 

The Pennsylvania hills were bare 


-of color now, the brilliant autumn 


leaves turned brown and lifeless and 
drifted away leaving stark black 
branches reaching upward against 
the gray sky. 

Behind and below us the dark 
waters of the Susquehanna River 
flowed sluggishly, split by _ ice- 








sheathed islands and covered by thin 
ice floes which ground noisily to- 
gether then drifted apart. Along its 
banks scrub willows and tall maples 
and butternuts were imprisoned in 
their icy cléaks. The only sign of life 
anywhere was an occasional crow 
passing overhead or calling some- 
where in the distance. 

And it was crows we were after. 
Deer season was over. It would be 
months before the warm winds and 
spring sunshine coaxed the ‘chucks 
from their snug dens to succulant 
clover fields and sunny meadows. 
Now, with the woods and fields in the 
iron grip of winter, the only target 
for the rifleman was the _ black- 
feathered and blacker-hearted crow. 

I heard a whisper from Andy and 
saw him lay down his binoculars and 
slowly move over against a small pine 
tree. He wriggled his feet to get a 
solid position in the snow as he raised 
his rifle then took several deep breaths 
to steady himself, the exhalations 
hanging in the air like frosty clouds. 
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I moved up to him as he was get- 
ting settled and raised my glasses. 
“He’s over there in that dead chest- 
nut,” he whispered, “almost at the 
end of the fence row.” 

I nodded and located the crow, 
automatically estimating the range as 
L did so. It was a little better than 
two hundred yards, I figured. From 
a bench rest Andy’s outfit would lay 
most of its bullets in a silver dollar 
at that distance. From an unsteady 
position such as he was using it 
wouldn’t be an easy shot. 

As I watched through the glasses 
the crow seemed to explode even as 
the crack of the gun reached me only 
a few yards from the muzzle. That 
bullet gets down there in a hurry! 

“You killed him,” I grunted, some- 
what superfluously, as Andy lowered 
his rifle and pocketed the fired case 
for reloading. “Looked that way,” he 
grinned. “If I didn’t I'll bet he’s got 
quite a headache anyway!” 

We stood up and brushed the snow 
off our clothing and started across the 
field to look at the crow. It was better 
than two hundred long steps. The 50 
grain Sierra bullet had centered the 
chest and literally demolished it. 

At present we are both using guns 
chambered for the wildcat .22-250 
cartridge. Andy’s is built on a 98 
Mauser action with heavy Ackley bar- 
rel and 12 power Litschert scope 
while mine utilizes an '03 action, pre- 
mium grade Pfeiffer barrel] and 12 
power Unertl scope with one and a 
half inch objective. They consistently 
give better than minute of angle 
groups when fired from the bench 
rest. 

After using maybe half a dozen 
different outfits on crows we've come 
to the conclusion that this .22-250 
cartridge offers more advantages and 
less drawbacks than any of the other 
calibers. 

'n central Pennsylvania there are 
so many hunters that it’s usually difh- 
cult tc get within 150 yards of a crow 
and this is about the effective limit of 
the smaller cartridges such as the 


ee 


Hornet and Bee. Also, to be a consist- 
ent killer on crows, a rifle and load 
must group in about a minute of 
angle. Most of the larger calibers 
won't do this well and in addition 
they’re noisier than the center fire 
.22’s and more prone to ricochet. 


Andy tossed the remains of the 
crow under a bush and started out 
through the pines, taking a course 
roughly parallel to the river. I pulled 
my jacket tighter around me and 
followed him. The fluffy snow under- 
foot made walking noiseless but it 
kicked up over my low boots and 
made me wish I’d worn wool under- 
wear. 

The next couple of hundred yards 
produced no targets. There wasn’t a 
sound in the world except the oc- 
casional plop of snow falling from a 
branch. We carefully glassed several 
fields and fence rows but saw no sign 
of life except a large gray squirrel 
silhouetted against the sky as he ran 
for his den tree. There wasn’t even 
a cottontail track in the snow. 


“Guess we might as well head back 
for the car,” I said finally. “We can 
drive around a little and maybe get 
some shooting. Give us a chance to 
get warm, too.” 


Andy agreed and we turned toward 
the road which runs along the river. 
We were walking quickly now, with 
little attempt at silence, and I 
jumped a foot in the air when a 
grouse rocketed out from underfoot 
and twisted out of sight among the 
trees. 

Andy had automatically thrown 
his gun up but lowered it, laughing. 
“Just as well they’re not in season,” 
he said “’cause I couldn’t have hit 
him with a shotgun.” 

As we topped the ridge that over- 
looked the river Andy stopped and 
pointed. There, on one of the islands 
a scant two hundred yards away, half 
a dozen crows looked for food among 
the short willow bushes. 


“Bet you a cup of coffee you can’t 
take one,” Andy whispered. 
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I wasn’t too confident as I dropped 
to a sitting position with the back 
of my left hand against a tree. I miss 
lots of them. But I was on with this 
one. The 55 grain Sierra bullet 
kicked out by 36 grains of No, 4895 
flattened the crow into a black period 
on the white ice. Before I could run 
another load into the chamber the 
remaining crows were almost across 
the river, flying low, almost touching 
the water. They didn’t make a sound 
as they disappeared among the trees 
on the opposite shore. 

“I won’t bother taking your pic- 
ture with that one,” Andy said, “un- 
less you want to swim out and get 
him.” 

“That won't be necessary,” I re- 
plied. “I might get another one some- 
time!” 

We slid down the steep bank onto 
the road and walked toward the jeep 
station wagon parked half a mile 
away. Before getting in we checked 
the guns to make sure they were 
empty and I glanced through the 
bore of mine to see if I’d gotten any 
snow in it coming down the bank. I 
had a gun blow up in my face once 
and don’t care to repeat the ex- 
perience. 

The sun had come out and was 
glaring brightly on the new snow, 
making my eyes water even through 
the shooting glasses I wore, and I had 
to blink them several times before I 
could make out the crows which 
Andy was pointing out. 

“Well, it’s your shot,” I said as the 
jeep slid to a stop, “so bust one of 
them.” 

He jumped out and flapped down 
in a sitting position, closing the bolt 
on one of the deadly little cartridges 
as he raised the rifle to his shoulder. 
The crows hesitated a moment, seem- 
ing reluctant to fly in the cold 
weather, and I waited for Andy to 
shoot. 

I waited. And waited. The crows 
looked around a bit and at each 
other and then, one after the other, 
they slowly took off. 





I glanced at Andy. His lips were 
moving but I couldn’t make out what 
he was saying. It probably wasn’t fit 
for my tender ears anyway. 

“What's the matter, fella?” I asked. 
“Did you want to shoot ’em flying?” 
It isn’t often that I get a chance to 
ride Andy so I had to make the most 
of it. 

“Ah, I breathed on the ’scope and 
the doggone thing fogged up on-me,” 
he growled. He was sitting in five 
inches of snow but he didn’t look 
cold. Then he grinned. “Oh, well, 
just as well they flew, I guess. I'd 
probably have missed and spoiled my 
average!” Andy always looks on the 
lighter side of things. 

We stopped at a restaurant a few 
miles outside of Bloomsburg for hot 
coffee and pie then drove out through 
Buckhorn to Frosty Valley. 

To our right the land rolled away 
in low, flat bottoms, patched by wood 
lots and divided by fence rows. An 
occasional farm house made careful 
shooting necessary—in fact, during a 
day’s hunt we usually have to pass up 
more shots than we try due to the 
safety factor. 

“Well, it’s about time we see some- 
thing, isn’t it?” Andy asked after 
several more uneventful miles had 
passed. As if his words were the magic 
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formula I spotted a pair of crows sit- 
ting motionless in a leafless cherry 
tree almost three hundred yards 
away. 

The cold air hit me like the flat 
side of a board as I jumped out and 
slid a load into the chamber. I 
squatted by the side of the jeep and 
found the crows in the scope, trying 
to blink the water out of my eyes. I 
tried to put the cross hairs about six 
inches above the top crow but some- 
how they didn’t want to hold still 
for me. A not unusual situation! I 
took several deep breaths and they 
settled down somewhat and I 
squeezed the shot off. Even as the 
trigger broke I knew it was a miss. 
Not my first one by any means—nor 
my last, either, I imagine! 

I scrambled back in the warm car 
and squatted over the heater trying 
to get some feeling back in my stiff 
fingers. While we sat there another 
crow flew into the same tree just 
vacated by the others. ““There’s one 
for you, Andy,” I said. “Hold six or 
eight inches high on him.” 

“Naw, you try him,” 
“It’s your turn to kill one. 
oughta have the range now.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. “Get him be- 
fore he flies. I’m too cold to hold the 
gun let alone hit one that far.” 

“Well, no use in both of us freez- 
ing stiff,” he laughed, “so crawl out 
and kill him.” 

Then I realized he was trying to 
get me to shoot so he wouldn’t have 
to get out in the cold! “You sonofa- 
gun, you!” I laughed. “Just for that 
I’m going to kill him!” 

Again I stepped out into the frosty 
air and dropped into sitting position 
but this time I ran eight clicks of 
elevation on the scope instead of try- 
ing to hold over and put the cross- 
hairs on the target. At least I tried to. 
They waved back and forth in a 
small arc and I gently applied pres- 
sure on the Mashburn trigger when it 
looked right until it finally let go 
and the crow side-slipped out of the 


he replied. 
You 

















tree like an amateur going off a high | 
diving board. 4 

Then we heard the hoarse, raucous — 
voice of the downed crow and saw ™ 
him fluttering in the snow. J had only — 
crippled him and now his calling” 
was bringing other crows to his aid | 

I heard Andy slide out the other | 
side of the car and get ready. We 
didn’t have much cover but the crows _ 
didn’t even notice us as they circled” 
and dived over the crippled bird. In | 
a few moments several of them settled — 
into the tree and I selected the one 
on my side, knowing Andy would © 
take the one on the right, and = 
touched off another shot. Feathers © 
seemed to explode all over the place ~ 
and I realized we had both shot at 
the same time—and both connected. 

The rest of the crows disappeared 
in a silent flash of black feathers but ~ 
we didn’t care even a little bit. We © 
just sat in the snow a minute and — 
looked at the three dead crows under 
the tree. We don’t often kill even one * 
crow at three hundred yards. Three © 
with three shots was almost too much — 
to believe. 











. The End 





County Map Series Temporarily 
Discontinued 


In order to present GAME 
NEWS readers with the important 
message of how and where monies 
from the Pittman-Robertson fund 
are being spent in Pennsylvania, 
the popular series of Sportsmen’s 
Maps pulished since Septemer, 1950 
has been temporarily postponed. 
Upon completion of this new series 
of articles, the County Maps will 
again be featured. Meanwhile, it is 
believed the new  center-spread 
maps showing locations of Game 
Lands, Cooperative Farm Game 
Projects, and other areas of direct 
interest to hunters~ will be of 
tremendous value on a_ regional 
basis. 











4 hr program of Federal Aid in 


Wildlife Restoration was _ in- 
augurated on July 1, 1938. Under 
this legislation, known as the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, Wildlife Re- 
search and Restoration Projects are 
approved in various states, and funds 
provided to finance seventy-five per 
cent of the costs. (Expenditures for 
wildlife protection, general depart- 
mental administration, propagation 
and stocking of game are not allow- 
able under terms of the act.) Pro- 
grams are financed from federal taxes 
imposed on sale of arms and am- 
munition. Each state receives a pro- 
portionate amount of this fund, de- 
pendent upon number of licenses 
sold and the state acreage compared 
to the whole of United States. 

From 1938 to 1947 receipts from 
these excise taxes were limited and 
projects were confined largely to pur- 


chase of hunting lands and research 
problems. 

In 1948 the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Program was ex- 
panded and a_Pittman-Robertson 
Project approved to conduct the 
work. Since 1949 development of 
State Game Lands has also been 
partially financed with these monies. 

Although aware of the great 
amount of wildlife development work 
completed annually by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, many 
sportsmen have inquired regarding 
the use of Federal Aid funds in these 
activities. To acquaint them with 
the facts, this is the first of six articles 
to be published in the GAME News, 
each describing Pittman-Robertson 
work accomplished in one of the field 
administrative divisions. The intro- 
ductory report covers wildlife 
development in southeastern Penn- 
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A typical portion of State Game Lands 205 in Lehigh County before the start of the 
Pittman-Robertson wildlife restoration program. 


sylvania, as approved by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Southeast Division includes 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Dela- 
ware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Montgomery, Northampton, Phila- 
delphia, Schuylkill and York Coun- 
ties. 

Within this division is contained 
80,283 acres (slightly less than nine 
percent) of the 902,179 total acres 
of State Game Lands; 300,929 acres 
(nearly twenty-nine percent) of the 
1,048,145 total acres of Cooperative 
Farm Game Projects; and 27,434 
acres (slightly more than nineteen 
percent) of the 141,812 total acres of 
other projects throughout the entire 
State. 

Much of Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania is composed of valuable agri- 
cultural lands, so it was difficult to 
purchase State Game Lands at a 
reasonable price. Consequently the 
proportionate acreage of State Game 
Lands in this division is less than 
average, while the total area of Co- 
operative Farm Game Projects is re- 
latively large. 

As outlined in the attached tables, 
many phases of development have 
been executed under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act since the programs 











were first approved. Food and cover 
conditions for wildlife were improved 
on practically all lands by planting 
or purchasing small strips of grains 
and clovers, planting of evergreen 
trees and berry producing shrubs, 
planting aquatic plants for waterfowl 
and managing forest areas by cutting 
timber that shaded shrubs and low 
plant growth. Brush pile cover, in- 
creased shrub growth and improved 
fruiting of native plants resulted 
from cutting large trees along wood- 
land and field borders. Fruit trees 
were made more productive by re- 
moving surrounding tree competition 
and by periodic pruning. During the 
past year approval was granted to 
build and maintain equipment roads 
to various development areas, all of 
which is important for expansion of 
the program. 

Of special interest to those sports- 
men in the southeast is the treatment 
of State Game Lands No. 205, Lehigh 
County. When acquired from the 
Trexler Estate in 1943 and 1945 this 
tract, called the Sheep Ranch, was 
composed of heavily grazed fields and 
woodlots, containing very few low 
shrubs or ground cover. Wildlife was 
scarce. Today it is fast becoming one 
of the best game lands in the east. 
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servation practices. 


Following a policy of proper land 
use, field crops have been planted in 
narrow strips on the contour, wide 
hedgerows were established between 
grain and clover strips, and thou- 
sands of evergreen trees and shrubs 
were planted to retire steep hillsides 
and provide travel cover between cut- 
over woodlots and treated woodland 
borders. Multiflora rose hedges were 
established adjacent to many food 
strips. 


Wildlife populations on State Game 
Lands No. 205 are increasing even 
with the heavier hunting pressure 
now common throughout that area. 
True conservation has been put to 
work on this tract and the results are 
quite apparent. 

Incidentally, 15.9 acres of this 
particular game land were deeded to 
the Commission in December 1946 
by the Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protection Association as a memorial 
to members of the association who 


Restoration of wildlife areas includes gully plantings and application of other soil con- 





lest their lives in World War II. 
Residents of Lebanon County have 
seen the lands near Colebrook, 
formerly owned by Military Affairs 
and conveyed to the Commission in 
1938 and 1941, converted to a wild- 
life development area. Hundreds of 
acres of old fields are now being 
planted to grains and clovers, pri- 
marily through share-crop agreements 
with local farmers. Rough steep areas 
have been planted to evergreen trees 
and low shrub cover. Woodland 
borders have been improved and 
thousands of native shrubs released 
from competitive growth. Through 
the introduction of wildlife manage- 
ment practices these lands have 
changed until now hundreds of 
hunters enjoy successful days afield 
on the tract. Of particular satisfac- 
tion is the increase in numbers of 
ringnecked pheasants and _ rabbits. 
Deer are residents of the wooded sec- 
tion and several heavily antlered 














Above: Evergreens are planted along contours on slopes of State Game Lands 205, Lehigh 
County. Below: Applied contour farming, border edge plantings, and selective cuttings 
in farm woodlets .all combine to provide improved wildlife habitat. 
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bucks are killed on the ridges each 
year. Results of work conducted with 
the aid of federal funds are obvious 
on this marginal farm land and 
wooded area. 

The largest Game Land holdings 
in this portion of the State are located 
in the mountains of northern Dau- 
hin and Lebanon Counties, close to 
Reerisburg. These lands, formerly 
owned by the Grandview Coal Com- 
pany and H. Albert Smith, were pur- 
chased in 1944 and 1945. They pro- 
vide some of the finest deer hunting 
in the State. Access roads are main- 
tained and many acres of food strips, 
cleared since the project started, are 
lanted to small grains and clovers. 
Wild turkey, ruffed grouse, cotton- 
tail rabbit and deer utilize these 
openings and the foods provided. It 
is quite gratifying to have this type 
of hunting within a short distance of 
the State Capitol and nearby indus- 
trial centers. 

One of the most recent acquisitions 
has been a tract in northern Lan- 
caster County known as the Lloyd 
Wolf farm. Federal Aid for Wildlife 
Restoration on this area helped 
finance the planting of multiflora 
rose to provide hedgerows and 
clumps of food and cover. Rolling 
slopes are planted to various grains 


' and clovers with alternating strips of 
shrubs. 
| population has increased, and many 
3 eremen enjoy the area both for 


The ringnecked pheasant 


og training and hunting purposes. 
In practically every county through- 


| out Southeastern Pennsylvania, State 


Game Lands have been treated in a 
similar manner and with equally 
satisfying results. 


Other areas leased by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and man- 
aged through use of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds include Propagation Areas, 
Rabbit Farms, Auxiliary Refuges and 
dog training preserves. Propagation 
areas, developed primarily to produce 
small game for restocking, are estab- 
lished on suitable lands throughout 





the division. Rabbit farms are similar 
areas located on an experimental basis 
within specific counties. Recent in- 
tensive development, including plant- 
ing of seedlings, constructing of 
brush piles, releasing of berry produc- 
ing shrubs, planting of grains and 
clover strips and annual pruning of 
wild apple trees, created improved 
conditions for rabbits on both the 
propagation areas and rabbit farms. 
Although trapping of surplus game is 
not financed by federal funds, repre- 
sentatives of the Commission have 
removed thousands of rabbits and 
lesser numbers of ringnecked pheas- 
ants from these areas in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Similar management practices were 
conducted on auxiliary refuges and 
dog training preserves with the aid of 
Pittman-Robertson funds, thus 
greatly improving wildlife habitat. 


Development of the Cooperative 
Farm Game Program has created 
statewide interest. Due to the heavy 
hunting pressure adjacent to indus- 
trial centers, the need for well man- 
aged open hunting areas is apparent. 
Farmers who lease their lands to the 
Commission appreciate the added 
protection of safety zone areas around 
their homes, and those that hunt 
recognize that the projects have been 
responsible for increased game 
populations. 

Cooperative Farm Game Projects 
are located in eleven of the thirteen 
counties of the Southeast Division.. 
Due to the great population of people 
living in Delaware and Philadelphia 
Counties, projects could not be estab- 


lished within their borders. Prac- 
tically all projects, however, are 
located reasonable distances from 


this great center of population. In 
fact, more than one-third of the proj- 
ect acreage in this division is within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia. 

The Southeast Division contains 
some of the largest projects in the 
State. Two projects of over twenty 
thousand acres are located in North- 
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ampton County, while Berks, Bucks, 
Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster and 
York Counties each contain projects 
of approximately fifteen thousand 
acres. 


Many of the conservation practices 
accomplished through use of Pittman- 
Robertson funds are of a permanent 
nature. Planting farm crops on con- 
tour strips, establishing multiflora 
rose hedges, planting evergreen and 
food bearing seedlings, constructing 
farm ponds, draining wet fields to 
provide nesting sites, purchasing and 
planting of food and nesting strips 
and cutting and planting of wood- 
lot wildlife borders have all materi- 
ally aided in the wildlife conserva- 
tion program. 

While more than thirty-six hun- 
dred farms were added to the Co- 
operative Farm Game Program dur- 
ing the six years of operation with 
Pittman-Robertson funds in this one 
division, the statewide program now 
consists of 10,383 farms containing 
1,048,145 acres. 


Technical assistance and advice 
were rendered to cooperators in estab- 
lishing the numerous conservation 
practices on the land. A total of 112 
farm ponds were constructed during 
this period. In an effort to encourage 








Food strips planted near woodlots provide excellent food and cover conditions for wildlife. 
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the use of cover crops, cooperators 
were given 245,520 pounds of rye 
grass seed for planting in the last 
cultivation of corn. A total of 12,134 
pints of crow repellent were distri- 
buted to cooperators in an effort to 
reduce corn seed damage by birds 
and rodents. 


This Cooperative Farm Game Pro- 
gram has proven so popular with 
landowners of the counties within 
the southeastern division that there 
is a great backlog of requests for 
participation. Game Commission 
policy does not permit further major 
expansion at this time. Most of the 
available funds are being used to 
develop sound wildlife conservation 
practices on farms now in the pro- 
gram. 


This is the first of a series of 
articles on each of the Commission's 
Field Divisions. These special reports 
to Pennsylvania sportsmen and con- 
servationists tell how Pittman-Rob- 
ertson money has been and is = 
spent in an effort to maintain an 
improve wildlife conditions. It is 
hoped that these articles will encour- 
age you, as a sportsman, to person- 
ally visit and inspect this important 
management work. 

The End 
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PB. artridge Shooting in Majorca 


By Ehrman B. Mitchell 


N the winter of 1953, I had the 
I good fortune to be in Majorca, 
that beautiful Island in the Mediter- 
ranean which belongs to Spain and 
where the almond blossoms come out 
about February first. 

When we arrived, I inquired im- 
mediately about the possibilities of 
shooting some game, and was re- 
ferred to a Majorian gentleman who 
described to me with the aid of illus- 
trations which he drew, just how they 
hunt partridges. The novelty of this 
intrigued me. 

It seems that they have blinds 
erected in the woods or even in the 
fields, blinds made of local brush and 
branches of trees. Some 25 yards away 
from it there is a decoy hanging in a 
tree. This is a male partridge in a 
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cage which calls any partridge which 
might have been flushed by the other 
hunters who are on foot with dogs. 
As he pointed out, after a covy has 
been flushed, the birds naturally look 
for a place to reassemble, and more- 
over they like to alight on something 
a bit higher than the surrounding 
territory so as to be able to look 
around for their companions. Con- 
sequently a small pile of rocks is con- 
veniently arranged near the decoy for 
a landing place. This was indeed 
something new and I was most anx- 
ious to go along. 

“The season is nearly over,” he 
said, “and there are only a few par- 
tridges, which have been shot at so 
much that they are very wary.” 

Finally some days later, just before 


i 
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The author, left, and two of his hunting companions in Majorca. The caged bird is 


the decoy partridge which is hung near the blind. 
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the end of the season, he said: “I am 
having the boys from the Iberia Air- 
line office out to my hunting lodge. 
Will you come along?” 

Of course I would! And Sunday 
morning at 9:30, I arrived at the 
hunting lodge, a stucco Spanish style 
farm house. There were 8 Majorians 
and one American (myself). For- 
tunately for me two of the men could 
speak some English, for I could not 
speak Spanish. 


At first the atmosphere seemed a 
bit strained. They didn’t know how 
to take this foreigner. Soon we started 
shooting mark, consisting of a large 
cactus leaf thrown into the air. I was 
handed a gun and asked to shoot. 
Luckily I smashed the first one. They 
patted me on the back like a hero. 
From then on they were my friends. 

Two men were dispatched to a 
blind. The remaining 6 of us were 
told to work up over the hill in the 
general direction of the blind, while 
out host went for another gun. We 
had only three guns, of which I was 
privileged to carry one. 

After some haphazard milling 
around during which a rabbit got up 
without a shot being fired, I real- 
ized that most of these men were 
not experienced hunters, and so I or- 
ganized a line of skirmishers with 
the men holding guns evenly distrib- 
uted between those unarmed. 

We worked over a few fields when 
I began to get qualms as I thought, 
“How would I feel if a foreigner 
came to Pennsylvania and told us 
how to hunt?” So I decided to call 
those nearest to me together for a 
council of war and at least ask their 
opinion as to what direction to go. 
Just as we got our heads together, up 
jumped another rabbit. Catching us 
off guard and in the way of one an- 
other that one also got away with- 
out a shot. Soon our host appeared 
and set me at ease. He told me that 
I had done the right thing in or- 
ganizing a line of hunters. 

In a woods on top of a hill we 














came upon the blind which was just 
as it had been described to me, but 
we had not flushed any partridges, 


A few days later our host told me 
he had spent an afternoon in his 
blind. “I was so annoyed,” he said, 
“Five partridges came walking right 
into the blind. A mosquito was bit- 
ing me but I dare not move for fear 
of flushing the birds. I just sat still 
and let him bite. Finally one par 
tridge looked up at me and realized 
I was something strange that didn't 
belong there and he gave the signal 
—what do you call it—danger?” 

“Yes, or the alarm,” I replied. 


“Well, it gave the alarm,” he con- 
tinued, “‘and the partridges all walked 
out of the blind. They spent the en- 
tire afternoon walking around but I 
couldn’t shoot because we have our 
rules, you see, that we must not shoot 
while they are walking around. They 
must settle down, preferably on the 
perch.” 

This idea is so entirely different 
from the American point of view, but 
it bears out the old saying, “different 
countries, different customs.” For use 
in the blind they have a shorter bar- 
rel which is put on the shot gun, 
about 4 inches shorter than the regu- 
lar gun which was given to me. It 
was of Spanish make very similar to 
an English or American make. My 
host had a beautifully etched gun 
made in Spain costing about $500. 

The next time it was with four 
seasoned hunters that we went near 
the foothills of the mountains to a 
solitary strange country where the 
silence was broken only by an oc 
casional bleeting of goats or the 
gentle tinkling of bells on a flock of 
white-faced sheep. Outcroppings of 
rock and many loose stones on the 
ground were interspersed with grass, 
lilies and numerous small bushes, 
some with a pungent odor like 
eucalyptus trees. There were wild 
olive trees and an occasional cluster 
of pines. 

Walking along at a fast pace, be- 
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The blind, fashioned from brush and tree branches, is used in this old world style of 


hunting. 


fore I knew it I was separated from 
the rest by a small ravine which in 
no time became a hundred feet deep 
with precipitous sides covered with 
rocks and terraces. At my friend's 
bidding I waited while the others 
worked around the opposite side. 
While waiting I took account of the 
situation. I was on the corner where 
the gorge ran into another, becom- 
ing deeper and deeper. The other 
hunters had to turn right and work 
around another short but deep 
ravine. 

Eventually I saw the men coming 
along on the opposite side of the 
ravine. Quite a distance in front of 
them a partridge took to wing and 
soared across the ravine to my left— 
a long glide dipping and rising again 
and giving me time for a careful aim. 
I pulled the trigger and down it fell. 

Climbing down over stone terraces 
and some precipitous rocks my AIl- 
pine training came in good stead. I 
had little trouble finding the bird 
since I had marked it in my mind by 
a wild olive tree. It was a male par- 


tridge with bright colored spots of 
red, green, blue and white near the 
tops of its wings. Larger than our 
Bob White, it somewhat resembles 
the Hungarian Quail which have 
been introduced into Pennsylvania. 

It was a long arduous climb to the 
top. Soon after I reached the top my 
friend came along and we walked 
back to the hunting lodge about 2:30. 
On the way he shot a partridge off 
his dog. 

We ate a picnic lunch sitting on 
the ground in the warm sun. 

“Could you picnic in the open air 
like this on January 30th in the 
United States’? I was asked, and re- 
plied that we could in Florida or 
California but hardly in Pennsyl- 
vania. In Majorca it has never been 
known to freeze. 

In the afternoon while the others 
went into the blinds I was given the 
dogs, which came willingly with me 
while I walked over several stone 
walled fields. The walls were 5 to 
6 feet high, well built without mor- 
tar. A male partridge got up and I 
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shot. The feathers flew but he didn’t 
drop. Instead he sailed out over an- 
other ravine which I discovered was 
about 200 feet deep and so pre- 
cipitous that I didn’t follow. 

It gave me a glimpse of the bird 
from the rear. What a beautiful sight 
the male is in flight. Soaring and then 
a quick movement of the wings to 
rise and then another soar into the 
distance, the brilliant colors on the 
wings showing intermittently as he 
soars. The Spanish partridge differs 
from the Italian and the African I 
was told. 





I began to see some reason for the 
blind. One shot I missed because the 
safety was on. 


The men in the blinds however 
had poor luck. They said one of 
them went out of the blind to chan 
the location of the decoy, thinking 
to improve it, and scared away five 
birds that were coming in just then. 


In spite of the small bag of game 
it was an experience I would not 
have missed for a great deal, and I 
saw a fascinating part of the island 
that few visitors ever are privileged 


to see. Moreover, I have made a‘ few 
good Mallorean friends. Every time 
I meet the gentleman who owned the 
place in the mountains we talk 
French, and he greets me like a long 
lost friend. 


These partridges seemed to be very 
wary; I suppose because they had 
been shot at so much. They got up 
far ahead of me and only once did 
a dog have a chance to point and 
then the bird got up far ahead of him. 
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NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 7, 1954) 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 
population: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 7th day of January, 1954, hereby directs that for the period 
beginning June 1, 1954 and until further notice, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a 
wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, 

adult or fledgling, killed during all months excepting 
November and December. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release 
and other sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1954 until further notice. Notice 
of this action is published in accordance with the requirements of the 


law.” 
Logan J. Bennett, 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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Tips for Beaver Trappers 


If you plan a trap-line for the valuable “broad-tail” during the 1954 open season, 
7:00 a.m. February 15 to 12:00 o’clock noon March 6, know and abide by these 
important rules and regulations designed to conserve and perpetuate Pennsylvania’s 
most valuable furbearer. 

Daily and season bag limit is four (4) beavers, to be taken by traps only. 

No trapping is permitted at Commission-posted dams. 

Non-residents may NOT trap beavers. 

One person may set, tend or operate ten (10) traps only. Such traps must not 
be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the water- 
line on the structure of either. Traps must be kept above waterline or ice to facilitate 
identification without disturbing the traps. All traps must be tagged with metal 
name tags. 

Pelts. must be tagged within 10 days after the season closes, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Take them to the Game Protector 
in the District or County where they were trapped. 











PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Mrs. Fred White, wife of a taxidermist at Oil City, Venango County, is shown displaying 
two prize racks from deer. bagged during the 1953 buck season. Bearing out a prediction 
made by Commission officials prior to the hunting season, racks in this studio, as well as 
others, prove that the best formed, largest antlers came from deer harvested in agricul- 
tural areas. 
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Extensive Winter Feeding Pro- 
gram Planned for Wild Turkeys 


Game authorities are optimistic 
the state’s wild turkey kill in the 
1953 season will be the highest since 
these magnificent birds were brought 
back to abundance in Pennsylvania. 


But natural foods for turkeys are 
in short supply over the northern 
tier counties, home of a large per- 
centage of the birds. This has caused 
qualified observers to say wild tur- 
keys will be pressed for sustenance 
in the next few months, even if this 
winter turns out to be another “open” 
one. Under any circumstances the in- 
crease in the wild turkey population 
suggests the need for more winter 
help than formerly. In case of pro- 
tracted severe weather, a food short- 
age could cause a drastic set-back in 
the turkey program, wildlifers be- 
lieve. 


The safeguard is supplemental 
feeding, principally ear corn. The 
Game Commission has been carrying 
on extensive wild turkey feeding in 
winter, and responsible sources at- 
tribute the establishment and come- 
back of the bird partially to this 
program. Recently, in view of the 
shortage of nuts and other wild- 
growing foods the Commission 
doubled its winter feeding budget 
for turkeys in the northern counties 
of the state to ensure the safety of 
the flock. Hundreds of large-capacity 
feeders have been established and are 
being filled this winter by Game 
Commission personnel, as in years 
past. 


Interest in the wild turkey has in- 
creased tremendously among  out- 
doorsmen. Many sportsmen’s organ- 
izations now contract for ear corn 
and cooperate with their local game 
protector in providing a supply of 
food in advance of heavy winter 
snows. Later, it may be most dif- 
ficult to get back into the mountains. 
Regardless, many hardy hunters make 
week-end or ‘holiday treks into “back 


stretches” during winter months to 
feed and note the condition of flocks, 
They usually report observations to 
their game protector, so that whole 
areas are covered and new-found 
birds will receive aid. 

Wildlife authorities make these sug. 
gestions to sportsmen participating 
in this worthy program: 1. Before 
severe weather arrives, place a good 
supply of corn in areas turkeys are 
known to inhabit. 2. Construct crude 
feeders out of reach of deer. 3. Lo 
cate feeders along spring runs, in 
valleys where the birds will stay in 
rough weather. Best place is among 
or near hemlocks or other ever 
greens. 4. The places where wild 
turkeys need assistance most are lo 
cated deep in mountain terrain, 
usually. 5. Continue feeding until 
April. Help for the birds in the late 
winter months is most important. 
By then, most of the supply of wild 
foods has been consumed. Also, un- 
less wild turkeys go into the nest- 
ing season in good physical condi- 
tion the crop of birds for that year 
may suffer. 








Commission Sets Tentative 

Openings For 1954 Seasons 

At its regular January meeting 
the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion set tentative opening dates for 
the 1954 hunting seasons, as fol- 
lows: 

Small game—October 30 

Bow and arrow deer season— 
October 11 

Antlered deer—November 29 

Bear—December 1 

The season opening dates will 
not be official until the July meet- 
ing of the Commission when sea- 
sons and bag limits will be officially 
established. A closed season on 
snowshoe hares may be declared 
because of a reported decline in 
the state’s population of this ani- 
mal. A close study of brood stock 
and other conditions will be made 
before a final decision is reached. 
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Photo Courtesy Punxsutawney Spirit 


A royal send-off was given to Elizabeth and Philip, a pair of Punxsutawney groundhogs, 
before they left via air express last June for the Los Angeles Zoo. Members of the Punx- 
sutawney Groundhog Club, who keep close tabs on the February “weather prophets,” 
secured the necessary clearance and captured the pair when they learned the California 
zo had no woodchucks. Shown above, left to right: Otto Phillips, chief huntsman of the 
Club; J. E. McCreight; Sam Light, club president; H. F. Hoffman, district game protector; 
Robert Philliber and Ray Bowers, club directors; and Gordon Clark, president of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Predator Control Head Teaches 
Trapping 

Over-abundance of predatory ani- 
mals and birds in any area reduces 
more desirable wildlife and, to some 
degree, nullifies the efforts of nature 
and man to replenish the population. 
How to effect reasonable control over 
predacious animals is a real prob- 
lem. 

To encourage trapping of the prin- 
cipal predatory offenders Paul L. 
Failor, the Game Commission’s su- 
pervisor of predator control, made a 
six weeks instruction tour of the 
state last fall. He appeared before 
61 groups in 37 counties. Average at- 
tendance was 34, the total for the 
tour 2080. Failor’s demonstrations, in 
most instances, were before youth 
groups such as Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs and high school 
hunting and fishing clubs. 

Failor conducted one or two hour 
trapping classes, largely at schools, 
teaching boys the best methods for 
taking foxes, raccoons, opossums, 
skunks, and weasels. 








WEASEL BOUNTY TO BE 
REMOVED 


The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, at its January meeting, 
acted to remove the weasel from 
the bounty list effective June 1, 
1954. The Game Commission has 
paid $1 for the killing of this little 
animal for years. 

Reasons given for removing the 
bounty from the weasel are: 1. No 
positive proof exists that weasels 
limit the amount of small game for 
hunting. 2. The high fur value of 
the animal assures a large annual 
harvest without special reward. 3. 
At least three-quarters of all 
weasels taken would have been 
killed at farms and _ elsewhere 
whether a bounty was paid or not. 
4. Food habit studies show a great 
preponderance of the animals 
diet is mice and other small ro- 
dents. 
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LEO O. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


Leo Luttringer, Chief of the Commis- 
sion’s Conservation Education Division, was 
honored by the Future Farmers of America 
last January. At their annual convention 
in Harrisburg during Farm Show Week, 
farm youth leaders presented Luttringer 
with their coveted Honorary Keystone 
Farmer Degree for his interest in their 
program. The veteran Commission staff 
officer originated a state-wide wildlife habi- 
tat improvement contest for FFA members 
several years ago for which the Commis- 
sion provides annual awards on both local 
and state levels. 


Wildlife Gets A Lift Through 
State’s Planting Program 


On lands administered by the 
Game Commission the wildlife food 
and cover development program is a 
year around activity. Few persons 
realize the extent of this project 
through which desirable environment 
for wild creatures is created. Here 
are a few facts concerning it. 

During the past several months, 
much of the time of the Commis- 
sion’s food and cover crews has been 
devoted to improving woodland and 
field borders through the removal of 
overshadowing tree growth. Cuttings 
made there not only encourage ad- 
ditional reproduction and _ sprout 
growth, but the shrubs and vines re- 
leased increase in size and produce 
much larger crops of fruits, berries 
and nuts, so important to wildlife. 
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Completed plans show this 
ter activity will soon be replaced 
a spring planting program. Throug 
it several hundred thousand ever 
greens—Scotch pine, red pine, white 
pine, and Norway spruce—will be 
planted on steep slopes to produce 
cover for wildlife and at the same 
time reduce soil erosion and help 
maintain adequate moisture in the 
ground. 

This spring, many shrubs and 
vines will be grouped along the edges 
of gullies and in odd corners to de- 
velop plantings that will produce 
food for wildlife. These include mul- 
tiflora rose, gray dogwood, bayberry, 
silky dogwood, tatarian honeysuckle, 
fox grape, and bittersweet. Over one 
million of these food producers are 
planted annually on state owned and 
leased lands. 

Wildlife foods from these native 
trees, shrubs and vines must be sup- 
plemented by rotation plantings of 
corn, small grains, clovers and grasses. 
The locations and types of food 
strips planted are determined by the 
soil and types of game present in 
each area. In the larger wooded 
holdings small grains, followed by 
seedings of succulent clover, prove 
the preferred foods. 

In late February and March, food 
and cover crews will seed clovers 
and clover mixtures on areas planted 
to fall grains last year. When the 
weather breaks in the spring, crews 
will move farming equipment into 
managed areas and prepare the soil 
for oats and other grains. 

Plans for each year’s activities give 
full consideration to wildlife’s cur- 
rent needs and farmers’ right to crop 
protection, so far as that can be pro- 
vided. 












































The eagle preys on the osprey by 
making it drop the fish it has caught. 
When these plundering outrages be- 
come intolerable, the ospreys of the 
neighborhood will band together and 
drive the eagle out of the vicinity. 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


District Game Protector Dave Titus, Warren, Warren County is shown here inspecting 


a legal buck bagged in the 1953 season. 


Game Inspection Stations 
Uncover More Than Game Cases 


During hunting seasons game pro- 
| tectors sometimes set up stations on 
| highways where wildlife carried in 
vehicles is examined, often with the 
cooperation of other law enforce- 
ment agencies. Knowledge that such 
stations are operated serves to deter 
would-be transporters of illegal or 
over-the-limit kills. Also, at such 
check points much information of 
value to wildlife managers is ac- 
quired. But the fact that wanted 
criminals and persons who have 
broken laws not on game are often 
apprehended during the routine is 
little known. The following incidents, 
all uncovered within one week in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, are cases 
in point. 

n November 30th, on Route 29 
near West Hazleton, Luzerne County, 
a check station was manned by game 
protectors, state police and fish 
wardens. An auto halted there car- 
ried 3 slot machines and 80 fifths of 
stolen whiskey. The state police 
seized the contraband and occupants 
of the car. 

Late on the night of December 5th 
a driver refused to stop at a check 
station on Route 11, near the New 


York State line. Instead, he turned 
his car around quickly and took off 
in a new direction. Game protectors 
gave chase. After about 6 miles of 
wild driving the fugitive car blew a 
rear tire. Somehow the driver con- 
tinued, with sparks flying from the 
metal rim on the concrete for about 
2 more miles, when the auto careened 
into a ditch. Not until then did the 
officers learn the runaways were two 
14-year-old New York State boys who 
had stolen the car in Pennsylvania, 
about 40 miles from the point of cap- 
ture. The youths were turned over 
to state police. 

On the day previous, December 
4th, the car of a New Jersey hunter 
was stopped at a check station in 
Pike County. The man denied he was 
transporting any wildlife, but game 
protectors were suspicious. In the 
trunk of the man’s auto a bear killed 
in close season and weighing about 
100 pounds was discovered. Asked for 
his story the Jerseyite said he “just 
wanted to kill a bear,” he “hadn't 
seen any in the Pennsylvania bear sea- 
son.” That case was one for the game 
protectors. The offender paid the cus- 
tomary $200 for his lawlessness and 
suffered loss of his hunting privileges 
in this state for 5 years. 
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THREE PENNSYLVANIANS RECEIVE NASH CONSERVATION 
AWARDS 


Winners of the first annual $5,000 
Nash Conservation Awards have been 
announced by George W. Mason, 
president and chairman of the board 
of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. Three Pennsyl- 
vanians were named among the 
twenty award winners selected by a 
committee of writers and editors. The 
committee considered more than 700 
nominations submitted by officials of 
state, federal and private conserva- 
tion agencies, and professional writers 
on conservation topics. 

In addition to ten professional 
conservationists who were named 
winners of the awards and who shared 
$5,000 in cash grants for their con- 
tribution to the field, ten amateur 
conservationists won medal awards. 
The Nash Motors Division of the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation is spon- 
soring the contest on an annual 
basis. 

Mason, in a statement explaining 
the significance of the award, said, 
“The automobile industry has a 
stake in conservation because so 
much of the enjoyment of the out- 
doors depends upon the automobile. 
We hope this program will impress 
upon the public the wide scope and 
scientific nature of modern conser- 
vation. 

“Today's professional conservation- 
ists are mostly highly trained tech- 
nicians,” he said, “and these awards 
are going to men whose work has 
heretofore been little known to the 
general public. We also want to give 
recognition to amateur conserva- 
tionists, without whose help the pro- 
fessional would be greatly handicap- 
ped.” 

Two Pennsylvanians were named 
winners in the professional class— 
Roger M. Latham, Chief of Wildlife 
Research, Pennsylvania Game Com- 


mission, for his research in deer, tur- 
key, quail and predator problems, 
and for his writings on game man- 
agement principles; and Orrie E, 
Smith, Amaranth, Pa., District Game 
Protector for the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, for his successful after. 
hours experimental work in develop- 
ing an improved wild turkey strain 
and re-establishing this bird in Penn. 
sylvania’s forests. Both received an 
all-expense trip to Washington, D. C., 
where they were honored at a dinner 
held at the Hotel Statler on Jan- 
uary 7. 


Latham was selected from among 
729 nominees for his outstanding re- 
search studies and educational ef- 
forts to better the understanding be- 
tween sportsmen of the State and the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. He 
was nominated for the award by Dr. 
P. F. English, professor of wildlife 
management, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Logan J. Bennett, execu- 
tive director, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; and Fred Everett, artist 
and author, of Chatam, New York. 
For the past 16 years Latham has 
conducted laboratory and field ex- 
periments which have proved inval- 
uable in the scientific management 
of the State’s wildlife. In addition, 
his prolific writings and innumer- 
able speaking engagements have been 
major contributions to the accept- 
ance of controversial wildlife meas- 
ures by hunters. 


Among research projects which 
Latham has undertaken were: a sur- 
vey of the Pennsylvania wild turkey 
range and a study of the require- 
ments of the bird; extensive studies 
of the white-tailed deer; a detailed 
examination of the reasons why the 
bobwhite quail was no longer pros- 
pering in the state; and an inten- 
sive analysis of the predator prob- 
lem and bounty system. 
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Above, left: Roger M. Latham, of Newport, chief of the Game Commission’s Wildlife 
Research Division, was one of the twenty national award winners in the Nash Conserva- 
tion Awards contest. Above, right: Orrie E. Smith, of Amaranth, district game protector, 
was similarly honored for his outstanding work in originating and developing Pennsyl- 
vania’s wild turkey restocking program. Below: Lawrence F. Blaney (right), of Aliquippa, 
is presented a Nash Conservation Award by George W. Mason, president and chairman 
of the board of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. Blaney, who is a non-professional con- 
servationist, was honored for his work in developing conservation activities among teen-age 
school children. 
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District Game Protector Orrie E. 
Smith, of Amaranth, was selected for 
his outstanding work in originating 
and developing a wild turkey re- 
stocking program. He recently re- 
ceived national recognition for his 
work when he was honored for “dis- 
tinguished service in the cause of 
wildlife conservation” by Outdoor 
Life Magazine. Smith was nominated 
for the Nash award by Arthur G. 
Logue, Field Division Supervisor ‘at 
Huntingdon. 

In 1930 the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission brought 1260 acres of 
land in Lack Township, Juniata 
County, where a wild turkey farm 
was established. Smith worked there 
for four years to produce a true wild 
turkey that would develop into a 
good, wild game bird. Initial results 
were unsatisfactory because Smith 
was unable to obtain pure wild tur- 
keys for breeders. He then conceived 
the idea of mating wild tom turkeys 
with farm-raised hens to create an 
improved strain, and after two years, 
his experiments proved successful. 
The Commission then established two 
temporary propagation pens with 
open tops in Fulton and Northern 
Huntingdon Counties. Because of 
this operation’s success, thirteen more 
pens were later established in the 
state’s southcentral counties. As a re- 
sult of Smith’s original idea and un- 
tiring experiments, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission today develops 
some of the finest wild turkeys found 
anywhere in the country and large 
areas of the state have been restored 
as “turkey country.” 

Lawrence F. Blaney, of 3200 Cleve- 
land Avenue, Aliquippa, Pennsylva- 
nia, a history instructor at the Ali- 
quippa High School, was selected as 
one of ten private citizens who 
has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to his country’s conservation of 
natural resources. Blaney won his 
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Nash Conservation award because of 
his work in developing conservation 
activities among teen-age school chil- 
dren. His nomination was forwarded 
to the judges committee by Darlene 
Fuss, student at Aliquippa High 
School, on behalf of the 40 members 
of the school’s Conservation, Fishing 
and Hunting Club. It was through 
this club, which he organized and 
has guided, that Blaney has been 
able to make his greatest strides in 
teaching young people about con- 
servation. Throughout his teaching 
career he has waged a one-man battle 
to impress upon the minds of high 
school students the vital importance 
ef conservation and good sportsman- 
ship. 

He has not only preached conser- 
vation in classes, but regularly con- 
ducted student fishing trips to dem- 
onstrate methods which result in 
greater skill and less waste of natural 
resources. Particularly impressive to 
parents of school age children is 
Blaney’s continuing program to stress 
safety in handling of guns. Although 
he has devoted endless hours in con- 
ducting conservation projects both at 
home and in his school, he has found 
time to win recognition in other 
fields. He recently was the recipient 
of a citation from the Women’s 
Committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews for his 
work in promoting tolerance and har- 
mony among races and creeds in the 
Aliquippa High School. 

The Committee on Awards con- 
sisted of Michael Hudoba, Washing- 
ton Correspondent of Sports Afield 
Magazine; Johnny Mock, Conserva- 
tion Editor, Pittsburgh Press; Ed 
Dodd, creator of the “Mark Trail” 
cartoon strip; Alastair MacBain, 
Chief of the Information Bureau, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; and 
Pieter W. Fosburgh, Editor of the 
New York State Conservationist. 
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Dear Editor: 

When living as a boy in Cameron 
County, my every spare moment was 
spent in hunting, fishing, or explor- 
ing the outdoors. I believe that I 
knew the whereabouts of every deer 
within a five mile radius of my home. 
In those days we had few—very few— 
deer. Some deer were in what is now 
known as Sizerville Park, occasionally 
one got into the Cowley Run area, 
but there were none in Sizer, Indian, 
Parker, or the Half Mile sections. 
Sometimes we would find one deer in 
the head of Potato Creek. It is doubt- 
ful that there was one deer for each 
15 square miles. 

Imagine, if you can, my surprise 
when I returned to this same area in 
the 1920’s. Imagine, again, my sur- 
prise over the kill of deer in these 
same woods in 1949. I calculated the 
take that year in the four northern 
tier counties—Elk, Cameron, McKean 
and Potter—to be 10.2 deer per square 
mile. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is really doing things! 

Yours very truly, 
Edwin E. Fairchild, 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Sir: 

I am returning to you herewith 
your band number 11654, worn by 
one of your Mallards which sneaked 
over the State line on one of his 
philandering expeditions. 

I shot him at Spencer Marsh, near 
Spencer, New York, on October 24, 
1953. Sorry the band got dented but 
the old drake was scratching his ear 
when I aimed at his head. 

With best regards, believe me, 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen, 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is a photo of a game 
feeder which was stolen from the 
camp of the Nescopeck Hunting and 
Rifle Club located in Stewardson 
Township, Potter County, along the 
Lebo Branch of Young Woman’s 
Creek. The feeder would hold nearly 
four bushels of corn, and wardens of 
the area kept it filled when club 
members were not around. 

The boys are quite worked up 
about its theft, and rightly so. Vir- 
gil Hettinger, club secretary, re- 
ports that the feeder was taken some 
time during this past summer al- 
though its disappearance was first no- 
ticed in October. Anyone having in- 
formation on this feeder, or those 
responsible for its theft, are asked 
to contact Mr. Hettinger at 332 East 
llth Street, Berwick. 


Sincerely, 
Keith Schuyler, 
Berwick 
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Dear Editor: 

Complaints can be heard any hour 
of the day, any day of the week when 
two sportsmen get together. But 
when some old joker starts grumbling 
to himself like I’m doing here at 
home, it’s time for a change. Tonight 
I’m thinking over some of the things 
that happened during the last half 
of 1953. If they continue to happen, 
our hunting sport will go along the 
primrose path to the everlasting bon- 
fire. 

Near home, down here in the 
southeast, one farmer had ‘a darn 
fine steer shot by some chuck hunter. 
Another had several ducks shot, still 
another had four good healthy 
chickens shot. Results—only two 
farms posted but there may be more 
before that steer loser gets through 
talking to his neighbors. 

Up around my old home where 
every corner of the woods would pro- 
duce a deer a few years back, the 
forests have now grown up. Deer 


District Game Protector John Putnam, 
left, of Hydetown, Crawford County, and 
Chas. Swarts, Titusville, inspect an illegally 


killed albino button buck. Hunters who 
killed the rare animal in the 1953 buck 
season threw it from their car when they 
feared apprehension and the deer, when 
found several days later, was unfit for 
any use. 


feed has been carried right up with 
that growth so today it’s work for 
your sport or no buck. But that’s not 
the only problem. 


We have a jeep epidemic. Those 
jeeps will go anyplace that the owner 
sees fit to drive them—meadow, 
wheatfield, pasture, up one woods 
trail and down another, out through 
the barnyard and leave the gate open. 

While turkey hunting in this 
region, I was talking with one far- 
mer who said he was not going to 
post against doe hunting. But dur. 
ing buck season I noticed this same 
place was literally plastered with 
posters. So we stopped to ascertain 
the reason. Turned out he had three 
of them—all good. 1. His daughter 
had a bullet slap into the corner of 
the house near where she was hang- 
ing out the wash. 2. The man that 
did it tried to run the owner off 
his own property. 3. His wheatfield 
was between two parallel roads, on 
one of: which was located a school 
house and about 20 residences. Some 
fellows got on the other road and 
laid down a barrage of lead at a 
wheat-eating buck directly in line 
with the school and some of the 
houses. Then, because there was a 
little ice on the read across his field, 
they took to the grass where the 
ground was soft. In their jeep, they 
chased the buck about one-third of a 
mile into the woods. 


So, I guess we will have to hunt a 
few nuts or sell our rifles. 


~ L. F. (Shorty) Manning, 
Prospect Park, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

In traveling afoot, and over the 
railroad on an engine, I have been 
able to observe wildlife from a 
unique position, Many hundreds take 
to the field from parked cars at the 
road crossings of a railroad. They 
start to hunt along the tracks and 
adjacent fields, knowing that there is 
game to be found handy. But few 
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ith stop to realize why the conditions roads and it is a great joy to watch 
for are so that they may be successful. the pheasants feeding as you ap- 
lot The railroad companies through proach them on a train. Through a 
the early spring months always cut number of years, I can truthfully 
se the high brush and perennial weeds say I have not seen any of them hit 
er to the ground, making exceptionally since they manage to always get 
w, good game cover. Freight trains that clear in time. On clear, frosty nights, 
ds  __ haul ladings of grain are spilling the rabbits play on the tracks and this 
gh | grain from one end of the track to provides entertainment at its best. 
*n. | the other and this provides more feed Later on, in March and April, the 
hig for wildlife. Also, cars carrying fer- young appear as small balls of fur. I 
ar. | tilizers are seeping and blowing it have also seen as many as ten or 
a : to fertilize the surrounding territory twelve squirrels per mile as they 
ur. | Which makes healthy vegetation for feed among the ties and stones. All 
ne | animals to eat and thrive on. in all, many kinds of wild birds and 
th | I have noticed after the hunting animals can be observed in the head- 
in ' seasons are over that there is usually light of the engine, which is like a 
ee | Plenty of game left along the rail- spotlight on a floor show. 
ter roads. Through the winter months If all the hunters could see this 
of the non-migratory birds can be seen show, I believe they would take a 
nc. | in large flocks along the rights of lesson from the railroads and follow 
+ | way, feeding on the various grains suit by helping to improve some of 
off that have dropped from the cars. the other areas not handy to rail- 
iq | Just the other day I noticed a flock roads to provide better hunting. 
on | Of 30 biue jays and cardinals along Yours truly, 
sol | ~~ the tracks. Even crows moving north S. P. Rick, 
me | in the spring often follow the rail- North Girard, Pa. 
nd 9 BO 
ae 
he Hooligan Hunter 
| ‘ So long as the hunting fraternity is made up of a cross section of our 
ld, citizenry disgusting stories. like the following will probably continue to come 
he | out of the woods. 
¥ Since last summer, outdoorsmen have been amused at the presence and 





the antics of a family of goats—billy, nanny and kid—who took up residence 

ta on State Game Lands No. 14, southwest of Emporium in Cameron County. 
The little beasts had evidently strayed there from a farm and found living 
in the wild to their liking. 


On numerous occasions the members of the friendly goat family were petted 
by hunters in the 1953 small game and bear seasons. Billy was an amusing 
character. He wore a dirty-white coat, had been dehorned and sported an 


he 18-inch beard that nearly reached to the ground. 
en 

. a On December 5, buck deer hunters on the game lands heard a goat bawling 
ke pitifully, then heard no more. Investigating, they found Billy lying dead from 
he | a rifle shot in the belly. Nearby, a small fawn deer lay freshly killed. Of 
ey course, the slayer or slayers had left the scene. The angry sportsmen who 


viewed the senseless killings could hardly be blamed for supposing both 
ow animals were laid low by the same hoodlum gunner. 
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on ae oe the Wow 


By Tom Forbes 


ECAUSE our ancestors shot a bow 

5,000 or 50,000 years ago, do you 
believe that we can, through instinct, 
shoot a bow today? Do you feel that, 
in order to hit a mark or bag a buck, 
all you have to do is take a deep 
breath, look at the target, draw the 
arrow back to the ear, and let fly? 

Well, if you buy that line, you will 
not be any better a marksman than 
your remote ancestors. Legends about 
Robin Hood’s merry men to the con- 
trary, your ancestors were inferior 
marksmen by modern standards. 
With primitive equipment, they 
developed the art of stalking game to 
a high degree in order to close to 
point blank range for whatever hits 
they was able to make. 

In the thousands of years since man 
first stood on his feet and walked, the 
period in which he has used missile 
weapons is of relatively short dura- 
tion. No one can fix the exact “time” 
of man’s arrival on earth and even as 
late as 1860 the majority of scientists 
believed man’s existence covered a 
span of less than 6,000 years. Since 
then, evidence of man’s antiquity in- 
dicates he was in existence at the be- 
ginning of the Pleistocene period, be- 
tween 40,000 and 25,000 years ago. 
About 10,000 years ago, Neolithic 
man migrated to Western Europe, 
the first ancestors of the modern 
European who learned to use the 
bow. Neolithic culture is character- 
ized in part by the abundance of 
stone arrow heads. The origin of the 





bow, however, is lost in the uncer- 
tainties of fixing exact dates for the 
different cultures of mankind. Excel- 
lent drawings of archers are found in 
Paleolithic carvings at Castellon, 
Spain, carvings which date back from 
15,000 to 35,000 years. 

If there is one thing that differ- 
entiates man from all other forms of 
life, it is that he is a reasoning crea- 
ture and not one primarily motivated 
by instinct. In other words, man is 
not the creature of habit that some 
persons would have us believe. Even 
though he does profit by his errors 
and learn from experience, man ex- 
periments, modifies, and improves 
(for his own ends) all things with 
which he comes in contact. The 
change is so slow, however, that at 
times it is almost imperceptible. 

Contrary to popular belief, the re- 
flexed, laminated bow is not a modern 
product. In Asia, during the early 
periods of recorded history, great 
military nations used a composite, re- 
flexed bow of horn, wood and sinew 
that had a drawing weight up to 100 
pounds. The metal bow, however, is 
a product of the 20th century while 
the latest development in the boyer’s 
art is the fibre-glass bow. 

Even the most casual student of 
history must conclude that individual 
aimed fire of missile weapons is a re- 
latively modern development. The 
tactics employed by the military na- 
tions of the past in the use of missile 
weapons, such as the bow, all show 
how little importance was attached 
to accurate marksmanship. 

American archers have _ been 
strongly influenced by the six foot 
English long-bow which for hundreds 
of years was the sole missile weapon 
of Great Britain's foot-soldiers. Eng- 
land’s supremacy as a military nation 
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was prediated on the skill of the foot- 
soldier armed with this bow. By law, 
every male from 16 to 60 years of age 
was required to own and practice 
with the long-bow. Even price regula- 
tion was known in those days. Since 
England’s safety depended on her 
archers, the price of a good bow was 
fixed by law so that no man could 
plead that he could not afford one. 

During the Wars of the Roses and 
in the Hundred Years’ War, the 
archers were the elite troops of Great 
Britain. They were the decisive factor 
in many a hard fought battle. At 
Crecy, France, in 1346 the English 
long-bow proved its worth for the first 
time. The English, under Edward III, 
lay on the forward slope of a hill 
with their right flank resting on the 
River Maye at Crecy and their left 
on the village of Wadicourt. Two 
divisions, or battles as they were then 
designated, consisting of a center of 
dismounted knights and men-at-arms 
plus two wings of archers formed the 
first line. A third division was in re- 
serve. The total force was 3,900 men- 
at-arms, 11,000 English archers and 
5,000 Welsh light troops. 

The French, under King Phillip of 
Valois, had much greater strength, 
numbering at least 13,000 men-at- 
arms, 6,000 Genoese cross-bowmen 
and over 20,000 foot soldiers. The 
English chose the battlefield and were 
drawn up waiting for the attack. The 
French host, marching in column, 
came unsuspectingly upon the Eng- 
lish position when they arrived at 
Estrees. Phillip could not control his 
unruly feudal lords who, instead of 
deploying and forming for action as 
an army, attacked piecemeal with 
their contingent of troops. 

The cross-bowmen and the English 
archers opened the battle. After a 
brief contest, the cross-bowmen, out- 
ranged by the long-bows of the Eng- 
lish, were forced to retreat. Through 
these men the first line of French 
knights tried to charge the English 
men-at-arms. Into this confused mass 


Photo Courtesy Bud Sheerin, Kingston 


Joseph Konnick, of Kingston, bagged this 
fine buck during the 1953 special archery 
season in Buck Township, Luzerne County. 
The successful archer used a bow pulling 
60 pounds and downed his deer at 3:30 
p. m. on October 13th. 


the English archers shot with deadly 
effect. As successive waves of French 
knights tried to reach the English 
lines, they but served to increase the 
number of casualties, exposing them- 
selves to the pointblank flanking fire 
of the English archers. 

From the beginning of the battle, 
there could be but one result. The 
French army was practically an- 
nihilated. For the first time the 
cavalry arm had met its equal. The 
choice of ground, the massed fire- 
power of the English archers, and the 
stability afforded by the steady spear- 
men made a tactical combination that 
proved unbeatable. 

As firearms improved, they grad- 
ually replaced the use of the bow in 
English warfare. The forces of Eliza- 
beth were the last to use the bow and 
of all the long-bows that were made 
and used in England, only four ex- 
amples have survived to the present 
day. Two of these were recovered 
from the wreck of a ship which sank 
in the Thames during the reign of 
Henry VII. 
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The tactical use military men made 
of the bow was predicated not on the 
skill nor marksmanship of the in- 
dividual archer but on the premise 
that serious casualties could be in- 
flicted on an enemy by massing the 
fire of hundreds and thousands of 
archers. They actually filled the air, 
in the words of old writers, with a 
cloud of arrows. 

When the musket replaced the 
bow, the same tactics were employed. 
No attempt was made toward in- 
dividual aimed fire. Bodies of troops 
fired volleys by command. The lines 
formed two deep in close order facing 
the enemy. When the first line fired 
a volley, it dropped to one knee to 
reload while the second line fired 
their volley. Muskets were smooth 
bored weapons, without sights, and 
throughly inaccurate by any modern 
standard. 

Infantry tactics, employing the 
massed fire of troops in close order, 
was still favored by the military 
throughout our colonial period. Ac- 
counts of Braddock’s defeat at the 
hands of the French and Indians tell 
of the British regulars standing in 
close formation and firing volleys in- 
to the surrounding forest at an in- 
visible foe. Not until the latter half 
of the 18th Century is the practice of 
individual aimed fire evident in ac- 
counts of military campaigns. The 
Pennsylvania rifle used by _ the 
colonial frontiersmen proved to be 
one of the first deadly weapons. With 
this famous firearm, individual, aimed 
fire first proved its superiority. 


To those who advance the proposi- 
tion that man has inherited, through 
his remote ancestors, an instinctive 
ability to shoot a bow, I submit the 
above historical evidence. It clearly 
shows that ancient bowmen had 
neither the equipment nor ability to 
deliver accurate shots. Rather, they 
relied on filling the air with clouds of 
arrows, fired at close range, in the 
hope that some of their shots would 
find their mark. While it is true that 


—————_ 


any modern man can pick up a bow, 
nock an arrow, and loose it in the 
air, it is also true that, without dili- 
gent practice, that same arrow will 
probably fall to earth, we know not 
where. When it comes to being an 
expert archer and marksman, the 
only substitute for practice is, not in- 
stinct, but more practice. 

Sights are a relatively new addition 
to missile weapons and their value 
has been proven to the point where 
it is no longer debatable. Modern 
archery tackle is an improvement 
over anything available in the past, 
The technique and brand of equip- 
ment you use is a matter of personal 
choice. But the ability to do the same 
thing in the same manner each time 
you release an arrow will come only 
through practice. And practice, not 
instinct, will get you hits on the tar- 
get or in the hunting field. 

. . The End 





Maine Hunters Bag 1,000 
Trophy Bucks 


One out of every 38 hunters shot a 
trophy 200-pound buck during the 
1953 any-deer season in Maine. Pre- 
liminary totals of the deer harvest 
“down east” showed 38,609 deer were 
taken during the month long season 
last fall and that about 1,000 hunters 
qualified for the “Biggest Bucks in 
Maine Club.” 

By December 4, 1953 successful 
hunters reporting their big bucks 
totalled 909 but the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission said more cards 
were in the mails and that the figure 
definitely would run over the thou- 
sand mark. This is an all-time high 
for big bucks. The ’53 deer kill com- 
pares with 18,935 for 20 years ago 
and with 24,408 a decade ago. The 
buck club totals by years since incep- 
tion of the club show 837 200- 
pounders were shot in 1949; 664 in 
1950; 804 in 1951; 848 in 1952; and 
at least 909 in 1953. 
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IND is probably the greatest 

disturbing factor to the flight 
of the bullet that the rifleman-hunter 
has to contend with. It is also the 
least appreciated and its effect is 
least understood on an otherwise 
well aimed shot by the average 
hunter. It is also a factor that no 
rule, method of computing, or ob- 
serving will result in arriving at a 
correct solution. Calculation of the 
wind drift of a bullet has, so far, 
never been much more than an ap- 


proximation. 

The effect of a side wind on a 
flying projectile is to cause it to drift 
out of its normal straight course to a 


greater or lesser extent. For in- 
stance, a head wind retards the bul- 
let and a rear wind accelerates it, 





causing it to strike higher or lower 
than normal. Whether the wind af- 
fects the bullet by pressing on it or 
because the bullet is floating in a 
moving medium is not precisely 
known but the effect is the same. 
Thus it is important to know the 
direction and velocity of the wind. 

For the purpose of clarity let us 
consider a rifle range as though it 
were the face of a clock, laid on its 
back, the target being at twelve 
o’clock and the shooter at six o'clock. 
Thus a wind blowing from the right 
at exactly right angles to the line of 
fire would be termed a 3 o'clock wind 
and one blowing straight towards the 
shooters would be termed a 12 
o'clock wind. Three and nine o’clock 
winds will cause the greatest amount 
of lateral deflection. It is generally 
assumed that two, four, eight and 
10 o'clock winds cause about three- 
quarters the lateral deflection of 
three or nine o'clock winds, while 
one, five, seven and 11 o’clock winds 
have about one-half the same effect. 

The velocity of the wind is always 
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stated in mile per hour of its drift. 
The velocity can be measured by an 
instrument called an anemofeter. 
But lacking said instrument the 
hunter must make his own estimate 
and hope that he is correct. 

On some rifle ranges you will find 
wind flags have been placed so that 
some idea of the wind velocity can 
be gained by the angle the flag stands 
out from its staff. This however, is 
of doubtful value as flags of different 
materials and size will stand out 
differently. 

Probably the quickest way to get 
a clear picture of wind direction and 
velocity is to go to a rifle range and 
get a look through a spotting scope 
used by target shooters. There is a 
mirage almost always présent in 
summer. The spotting scope is fo- 
cused on the target. The atmosphere 
will then appear to flow like water 
flows over the bed of a clear brook. 
The direction of the mirage flow in- 
dicates the direction of the wind. 
Changes in rate of speed of mirage 
flow show changes in wind velocity. 
If the mirage flow stops and boils 
straight up it indicates a lull in the 
wind. Six and twelve o'clock winds 
will also cause it to boil. The Gimick 
is that, although you can see the 
wind direction, there is no way to 
tell how many miles per hour the 
wind is blowing. 

The target shooter solves this 
problem by watching this mirage flow 
and using his sighting shots to de- 
termine the amount of drift of his 
bullet from his normal zero. He then 
tries to fire his record shots when 
his scope shows the same rate of flow, 
providing his time limit holds out. 
But the hunter gets no sighting 
shots. His is a right now proposition, 
which we will come to later. 

Wind direction being the same, the 
deflection of any given bullet is ap- 
proximately in proportion to the ve- 
locity of the wind. A 10 mile wind 
will deflect a given bullet, fired at 
the same velocity at the same range, 
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twice as much as a five mile wind, 
But different type bullets at various 
velocity are not equally affected by 
the same velocity wind. It thus can- 
not be stated positively that a bullet 
moving at high speed will be de. 
flected less than will the same bullet 
at low velocity. Nor will a heavy bul- 
let surely be deflected less than a 
light one. 

The longer the range the greater 
will be the wind deflection, although 
not in proportion to the length of the 
range. For example the 220 grain 
Krag bullet will have about one. 
fourth the wind deflection at 200 
yards it will have at 500 yards and 
about four times the wind deflection 
at 1000 yards that it has at 500 yards, 

There are three basic factors that 
govern the wind deflection of a bul- 
let. (A) the velocity and direction of 
the wind; (B) the length of the 
range; (C) the delay of the bullet 
over that range. The delay is the 
difference in the time of flight over 
a given range, between the actual 
measured time and the time calcu- 
lated from a muzzle velocity, if the 
bullet had been fired in a vacuum. 


The delay time is very much de- 
pendant upon the ballistic coefficient 
of the bullet and its muzzle velocity. 
The ballistic coefficient of a bullet is 
the sectional density of the bullet or 
length and diameter in proportion to 
the weight, plus the shape, whether 
the bullet is flat nose, round nose or 
pointed, which is an index of the 
bullet’s ability to overcome air re- 
sistance. Bullets starting at a low 
velocity will sometimes lose less 
velocity in proportion than the same 
bullet starting at a higher velocity. 
This brings us to zones of favorable 
velocity brackets which sometimes 
tends to upset otherwise good calcu- 
lations. 

The air resistance varies as the 
square of the bullet’s velocity at cer- 
tain speeds. At other speeds the air 
resistance factor must be assumed 
to be much greater. Roughly we can 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Commissioner H. L. Buchanan (right), of Franklin, extends congratulations to a suc- 
cessful hunter on the first day of the 1953 bear season. The bear was killed on State Game 


Lands 54, Elk County. 


assume three major velocity brackets 
in which the air resistance factor is 
of somewhat greater power than the 
square of the bullet’s velocity. These 
critical velocities are approximately 
1100 ft. sec. to 1650 ft. sec.; from 
2200 ft. sec. to 2750 ft. sec.; and from 
about 3200 ft. sec. to 3750 ft. sec. 
the air resistance is very much greater 
than it would be were its velocity in 
the favorable brackets of 600-1100 ft. 
sec. or 1700-2200 ft. sec. and 2800- 
3100 ft. sec. 

An example: the 22 regular long 
rifle cartridge with a muzzle velocity 
cf about 1050 ft. sec. (or under the 
speed of sound) is in a favorable 
velocity bracket. The high velocity 
22 long rifle with a muzzle velocity 
cf 1340 ft. sec. is in an unfavorable 
velocity bracket. That accounts for 
the greater delay or lag of the high 
velocity bullet and its greater wind 
deflection as compared to the same 
bullet in the standard 22 long rifle 
cartridge. This is of great importance 
to Varmint shooters and long range 
big game hunters who are handload- 
ers as they can adjust their velocities 
to take advantage of these favorable 
brackets. For instance, the hot little 
222 Remington cartridge can be 
loaded to start out and travel in a 
favorable bracket all the way from 
175 yards to 300 yards, which means 


a lot in Varmint shooting. 

The average deer hunter is seldom 
bothered with wind deflection as the 
average shot is 75 yards or under and 
a medium velocity rifle with good 
weight bullet is generally used. But 
on a blustery day such as the last 
day of doe season this year, he could 
run into trouble on a 150-200 yards 
shooting. The wind at times would 
come in gusts of 25 to 30 miles per 
hour. A puff of this wind crosswise 
would blow a 30/30 about one and 
one-half foot at this range. The hunt- 
ers rule of thumb, to allow as much 
for wind deflection as elevation under 
ordinary conditions usually works out 
all right. 

The Varmint shooter must either 
learn to dope wind, stay at home on 
windy days or accept a lot of misses 
afield. The best way is to use one 
gun—select one bullet that is a 
good wind bucker and stay with it. 
Learn to classify winds as slight, mod- 
erate, moderate strong or very strong 
and estimate allowance just the same 
as the camera fan judges light in- 
tensity and sets his shutter stop for it. 
Good wind doping requires a lot of 
time and practice but there is only 
one reliable way to obtain accurate 
wind dope—do a lot of shooting on 
windy days. 

The End 
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In fall, 1952, the Greensburg Sportsmen’s Association, purchased ten 
pounds of Chinese chestnut seed at a total cost of $15. These seeds, along 
with planting instructions, were distributed to members and to cooperating 
farmers in the area. A count, taken at.a subsequent meeting to determine 
percentage of survival and germination of the seeds, showed approximately 
377 percent of seeds planted developed into sturdy seedlings. Using ap. 
proximate figure of 40 seeds to the pound, the club thus produced 150 seed- 
lings at a cost of about ten cents per seedling. Compare this with lowest 
nursery figure of fifty cents per seedling . . . good conservation, good 
business! . . . 


Members of the Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Association always looks for- 
ward to their January meeting. Every man brings some item of used (or 
abused) sporting equipment, clothing, household goods, books—in fact any- 
thing they think might drag a dime out of some worthy member during 
an annual auction sale. All items donated, all sold amidst great fun for 


all, and all proceeds go to club. “Caveat Emptor” or “Let the purchaser 
beware.” ... 


A Chandler, Arizona sportsmen’s club dreamed this one up. . . . They 
printed cards for all members addressed to “Mr. Merchant.” When a mem- 
ber buys gasoline to go fishing, he hands the station owner a card. When 
he pays the grocery bill for food to be used on an outdoor camping trip, 
he gives a card to the grocer. The card informs the merchant that the pur- 
chase is the result of a hunting or fishing trip; it’s all a plan to make them 
more aware that hunting and fishing mean more business to people selling 
all kinds of goods and services. Good idea! 


Members of Etna Sportsmen’s Club, Allegheny County, assisted a farmer 
in one of the neighboring counties to husk six acres of corn last fall. . . . 
About ten men turned out on two Saturdays to do the job. 


Last spring the Plains Conservation Club of Plains, Luzerne County, 
undertook tree planting on State Game FKands 91. Four Scout Troops were 
represented with five boys from each. According to District Game Protector 
John Behel, of Wilkes-Barre, 1,000 pines and 1,000 multiflora rose seedlings, 
secured from the Pa. Department of Forests and Waters, were planted suc- 
cessfully by this club. 


With patriotic singleness of purpose, The League of Ohio Sportsmen has 
thrown its weight into the conservation battle, as shown by extracts from 
their Statement of Policy For Wildlife and Natural Resource Control for 
National Application, here quoted. In the statement we find: “. . . The 
basis of our national wealth is our American resources. In violating the 
immutable laws of nature we build our own destruction. Our economic 
system must not overlook that the scientific approach to conservation of our 
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soil, water, forests and wildlife must keep them solvent and productive. Con- 
servation must be considered as serious business of statesmen and government. 


“We need planning, better planning, and to plan further ahead. We need 
coordination between states, individuals and the Federal Government. A 
united front only will prevent unwise drainage and destructive land use 
practices. . . . Long range programs in game and fish management of the 
several states are necessary for restoration and perpetuation. . 


“The natural resources of our nation are the basis for our strength and 
continued production capacity and are the materials upon which our defense 
must be fundamentally built. We believe that the Federal Government's 
Budgetary experts do not give sufficient thought to such values when they 
play down recommended moneys for resource conservation and restoration 
programs. 





The Fable of the Grumbling Sportsman 


"s:. upon a time there was a sportsman who did a lot of bellyaching. 

He complained that the lakes in his part of the country were all fished 
out, that trout were headed for extinction, and that there wasn’t as much 
game left in the woods and fields as you could find on a tennis court. 

He grumbled so much he finally convinced some of the local boys that 
they ought to do something about the terrible state of affairs. So they got a 
handbook full of information and organized a sportsmen’s club. Of course 
they invited him to join. 

But he was too busy and he couldn’t spare the three bucks for dues, and so 
the club had to get along without him. 

They did the best they could. They signed up most of the hunters and 
fishermen in town, and then they went out and sold the idea of conservation 
to the farmers for twenty miles around. They put on a fish fry and invited 
their farmer friends. Pretty soon a lot of no-trespass signs came down. 

They planted cover patches, and pheasants and rabbits increased. They 
stopped pollution in the stream that ran through town, and fishing began 
to pick up. They launched a program to help the local conservation officers, 
and the poachers gradually went into retirement. They even helped elect a 
governor who took conservation matters out of politics, and hunting and 
fishing began to pick up all over the state. 

Finally somebody caught the bellyaching sportsman in an unguarded 
moment and signed him up for membership. He attended one meeting and 
spent two hours grumbling because the fall was later than usual, there was too 
much heavy brush for good hunting, and the duck fight didn’t come down 
on time. When the club refused to vote for a ninety day duck season and for 
firing the state game director, he walked out in a huff and never went to 
any more meetings. 

Next year nobody tried to talk him out of his three bucks, and he went 
around town saying the club was getting to be a one-man outfit and oughta 
have a whole new set of officers. 

Moral: Some guys get less hunting and fishing than they deserve, but some 
guys get a lot more! 


. Reprinted from Michigan-Out-of-Door, December 1952. 
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D . Wennett a | Wind Dogs 


By Herbert Kendrick 


NCE again the Pennsylvania 

Game Commission has appointed 
as an executive director, a leader who 
uses well-trained bird dogs to enjoy 
the superlative sport of upland gun- 
ning. During the years of wildlife 
study and experience of our Execu- 
tive Directors, the proof of the value 
of a gun dog to conservation has been 
established. 


Seth Gordon spent many pleasant 
hours in the woods and fields with 
his Irish setter, and Tom Frye always 
used his cocker spaniel for grouse 
hunting. 

Dr. Logan J. Bennett comes to us 
with years of experience in training 
and using the finest gun dogs in our 
area. His dogs have been invaluable 
to the research departments of con- 
servation organizations in North 
America, by locating game for sur- 
veys and the making of motion pic- 
tures used in wildlife education. Aside 
from furnishing great sport to Dr. 
Bennett and his friends, his setters 
have contributed a great deal in in- 
structing new hunters in the field. 


Seven years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity to hunt with Doc over the 
famous “Pat” who was in my opinion 
the greatest woodcock and grouse dog 
I ever knew. In the swampy lowlands 
between the mountains near State 
College “Pat” performed such feats 
I hesitated to write about them for 
fear of criticism for exaggeration. 
The leading writers of Gun Dog 





articles and books have glorified “Pat” 
over and over again. 

Dr. Bennett trained the big setter 
from puppy age, and no professional 
trainer could have completed the 
Schooling more perfectly. 

After Pat came his daughter 
“Queenie” following in her illus- 
trious sire’s footsteps. During the 
past open season this dog established 
twenty-seven perfect points on 
grouse in a single day. What more do 
we need to say about a gun dog? 

Our Director’s methods of training 
differ somewhat from other sports- 
men. Bennett believes in starting yard 
training while the puppy is two or 
three months old. No pressure is ap- 
plied at so early an age; however, in 
a quiet easy manner the youngster is 
taught strict obedience at all times. 


In the woods his dogs are trained 
at an early age, and a fair amount of 
shooting is done over his dog’s points 
when they are only a year old. We 
are speaking of grouse and woodcock 
dogs as specialists on these two game 
birds. A Woods-working dog is not 
required to range as wide as the 
pointing breeds used on quail in 
wide open country, so Bennett starts 
them early and restricts their range 
from the beginning so that serious 
f4ults do not mar future hunts. 

He believes in starting a grouse 
and woodcock puppy on these birds 
rather than training on quail or ring- 
necks, and switching later. This 
theory makes sense to me, although 
I realize it may be a more difficult 
procedure. 

A dog is not a finished performer 
unless he is an excellent retriever, 
and Dr. Bennett spends countless 
hours teaching his dogs this aid to 
conservation. His intense studies in 
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“Pat,” greatest of them all. This nationally famed woodcock and grouse “master” was 
trained from puppy-hood by Dr. Bennett and hunted much of her life in Pennsylvania. 


wildlife conservation have taught 
him that a retriever saves countless 
numbers of game birds each season. 

Doc has hunted with noted sports- 
men in this country and in Canada, 
and has recently completed a valu- 
able motion picture on woodcock 
migration and hunting from New 
Brunswick to Louisiana. His accom- 
plishments in the field enhance his 
value to every sportsman of our state. 
We may rest assured that he will do 
everything in his power to continu- 
ally improve hunting. 

His influence should inspire many 
more hunters to develop, train and 
employ more good gun dogs in the 
woods and fields. 

Since Doc returned to Pennsyl- 
vania I have reread his book on train- 
ing grouse and woodcock dogs, and 
spent some time with him in discus- 
sion of dogs. These extremely pleas- 
ant associations have led me to pur- 
chase a new setter puppy, which I 
hope to train for grouse. If he finishes 
one half as valuable as Queenie or 
Pat I shall be more than pleased. 


Even though the number of gun 
dogs has greatly increased during the 
past ten years in our state there are 
still many hunters who have not yet 
learned the exciting thrill of owning, 
training, and using this important ad- 
junct to the gun. 

Selecting a young pup, yard train- 
ing, frequent trips to the woods and 
fields, and the lovable companionship 
of a bird dog can be as pleasant as 
shooting, and at times, more so. 

Logan Bennett will recommend 
your owning a dog, and will set an 
example for us to follow. 

Bird dogs are nat the only oc- 
cupants of the Bennett kennels. He 
has a Beagle hound and a Dachshund. 
Perhaps his wife and son claim owner- 
ship to them, but you know they are 
very dear to him. 

We are indeed fortunate to have as 
our executive director a man who 
loves dogs, enjoys hunting, admires 
sportsmen, and possesses the ability 
to wisely direct our wildlife forces. 


. The End 
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AFRICA COMES TO PENNSYLVANIA! From mid-February to mid-May, Pennsylvania 
sportsmen will have a chance to explore the “dark” continent, at least through the eyes 
of a kodachrome camera and the personal narration of Wally Taber, nationally-known 
sportsman. Taber, shown above with a Tanganyika warthog, will tour the state under 
the auspices of the Outdoor Writers Association of America and local sponsorship of clubs 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, showing his double- 
feature length films some seventy times this spring. 


4, Your LS ae Up? 


Your GAME News number, we mean! Take a careful look at the mailing 
label for this issue. The number printed in the upper right corner will tell 
you when your present subscription expires. The first digit indicates the 
month (1 for January, 12 for December) and the other two numbers signify 
the year. And, please, send us your renewal order at least 45 days in advance— 
we don’t want you to miss a single copy of your magazine. The subscription 
blank printed below for your convenience makes it easy to keep GAME News 





coming! 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Re SIMA J. TRENINMEE 5054 s's cweiusaewe vacances ean Executive Director 
areas NA) COVA RAMEE Ws aks kale ns oe + cease eae alenie's Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
MINCE 0D, TRIED. oS d.cs is 6500S den wks eh oNR ees eS Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
SE TAM TEP REL PUINGEIU. ceca ids civ e eho ses eas eineed ees Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
ee OE eA GHEE: «555 soca iv oss Se WAG bx ois PRR ae ae wOCKe NaS Comptroller 
Re RMI 3.9. go -0 6 04.5:0'0 0.0.0: x verbo, ccbigin of brd Supervisor, Accounting Section 
rae WPMPEWTEDR : + ooo 4's'e 09.004 sida bed pelea oO REN Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
or TMG WBE i ig! iy 28 er) OR | | SER MRED Sy eee nie eure Le etn Cee Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
ee. RUE BURG eis Ss Soca bs Was DER eS Uw ek ETE ah ab bless ewes Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
meets OE. TVA oss. che aces slewtow see aces caseediaseseeod Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
ee ee. AMEE ooo 6, sayin 6 w ERE TaD UD el Ce DETROIT Ue Ap ke Director 
PDESEEC LE To.” Li RAMOS Sicha s¥ev nae ba Vewibs v¥eas Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
Et) PRU oo seh diaveadexquatese busied Se owkus va tameleemenean Chief 
E. BRUCE TAYLOR .......... Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
M. J. GOLDEN .............. Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
Bs TB BDA oo... ccc des ccctewsssce Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
MS Ais MME 40.5 so oo: 'o susie eine 4 eraels SEM W © BECS SRE sed ee tlgwe wees odurtiokal Chief 
SE ORLA «oso + 0.0'59:9'6:5.s 400s'c ec sip bos SomE SAS HOES sa EREE ROR Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER ............. Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
BARE, &S. GREEMWOGD | a oon c os Gece s deemed heads na ou cep apna a sie s Chief 
WARP BB. BRITT. «ow cc cc cescccccseujgevee Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SoutHeast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks. Bucks. Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery. Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHeast Drviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
3radford. Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike. Sullivan. Susquehanna, Wayne. Wyoming. 
NorTHCENTRAL Divis1on—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock Haven, 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk. Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


Union, 
SouTHCENTRAL Dtviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 


Adams. Bediord, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder 

Nortuwest Diviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. lst St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 

Oil City. Phone: 4-6281_ 

Butler, Clarion. Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson. Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 

Soutuwest Diviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria. Fayeiie. Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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HIS DAM 
Constructed of sticks, logs, stones & mud 


this huge structure converts a tiny mountain stream into a sizeable pond, making 
trees tor food & building purposes readily accessable by water. The same 


water, because of 1#s added depth, gives the Beaver a refuge hon Bis enemies 
and the weather 


i. / / 
rees growing yor inland ae Floated through 


This bag (20-30 ft wide) heap of sticks and 
these water-filled ditches to the dam 


mud contains @ cazy room above the waiter. 
somermes Several fufdreéa feet away bine a An under Wet: SF CPT TRIICE 


THE TOOLS OF 'HIS TRADE 
==W 


Cpisel-lke teeth enable He owes his reputation as His flat muscular fai! serves 

the Beaver to fell a a2 cowerful swimmer to fis as 2 oro while he sits upright 
/ / / 

3° tree in 6 nmriites. broad. webhed hind feet tocute tree,and fe slaps iton 





hod gmt the water as a derger signal. 














